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Russell Owen Pens Article “In Flying, the Man Counts Most”’ 
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CONGRESSMAN DOBBINS INTRODUCES TWO FOREIGN AIR 


HAMILTON Should Be 


Reviews 


CAPITAL NEWS. 


| sentative Outlines Current 
: Situation 








| BY EDWARD G. HAMILTON 

| Washington, D. C. (Special.)— 
Congress continues the even tenor 
lof its way. The absence of hurry 
Sor flurry indicates that adjourn- 
Bment is not yet in sight, or, per- 
Bhaps, it is merely a cautious ap- 
Bproach to a campaign year. The 
SCopeland Committee suddenly be- 
Kame active again for a couple of 
Kiavs but as quickly subsided. The | 
Mnterstate Commerce Commission | 
lrendered an important decision on 
Bthe question of its jurisdiction | 
newly inaugurated off-line | 
Hroutes. Two bills were introduced | 
My Congressman Dobbins which | 
Bare designed to provide protection | 
ato pilots engaged in foreign com- | 





‘| 
Bover 





mmerce. 
: Increase Funds 


The Senate recently assured | 
Khe Copeland committee a contin- | 
fued existence by the grant of| 
$510,000. Hearings were conduct- | 


Hed for two consecutive days and | 
hen temporarily postponed.| 
4 : 

sAmong those who were heard this 
Htime were Commissioner McMan-}| 
Hamy of the Interstate Commerce 
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Designed for 


PROTECTION 


Laws Are First Step to Aid 
Pilots in Foreign 
Countries 











The first step in extending to 
pilots engaged in U. S. air mail 
operations in foreign countries 
and Alaska the protection afforded 
by law to the air line pilots in the 





United States was made when 
| Congres:man D. C. Dobbins on 
| March 20 introduced two bills, 


| H. R. 11952 and H. R. 11953, in 
| the House of Representatives. 
Foreign Bills 
These two measures are the re- 
| sult of long and intensive research 
| into the problems and conditions 
| peculiar to foreign air mail opera- 
|tions. These bills are now in the 
hands of the various Pan Amer- 
ican Airways councils, for com- 
ments and further suggestions. 
Copies have alzo been submitted to 
the U. S. Post Office Department 
for study, with the view of secur- 
ing its recommendations. 
Higher Costs 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
statistics plainly show that it costs 
from twenty to thirty per cent 
more to live in Latin American 
countries because there really is 





“Commission, Congressman Utter- 
Bback, David L. Behncke, Jim Ray, 
Commander Rosendahl, and others. 
BThe autogyro and lighter-than-air 
proponents took up considerable 
Mtime and gave the committee a 
Sglimpse of what we may expect in 
Htheir particular fields in the fu- 
ture—all very interesting but not 
particularly exciting or pertinent 
Sto the issues. 





In connection with National Defense, Congressman James Mead of New York has introduced 
a bill, H. R. 11399, which provides that all Air Line Pilots receive one month’s active service at a 
regular air corps training school each year, so that in case of national emergency this large group 
of highly trained fliers would be available as military personnel. 


In a recent excellent editorial the Hearst newspapers, which have always stood for sound 
development of American aviation, adequate national air defense and public safety in air travel, 
had this to say about the Mead Bill: 


“The plan of Congressman Mead to add this fine body of civil aviators to the national 
defense personnel should receive the support of every right thinking citizen.” 


no middle class. According to 
their figures, the very least that 
an American employee can get 
jalong on down there is $300.00 
per month. In this respect it is 
interesting to note that in many 
cases foreign employed copilots 
| draw a lot less than copilots in the 
| States. The reason, very obvious- 





|ly, is because domestic copilots 





I. C. C. Rules See 2 





Commissioner McManamy gave 
a very lucid and enlightening de- 
scription of how the Interstate 
Yommerce Commission, through 
its bureaus of Safety and Locomo- 


“AUTOMATIC 


Airplane 





ive Inspection, regulates safety 
m the railroads. When he had STABILIZERS 
Minished this listener, at least, | 


Beained two very definite impres- 
Rsions. First, by comparison with | BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 

mI. C. C. methods and procedure} Perhaps one of the greatest ex- 
he Department .of Commerce has| isting misconceptions in regard to 

Hprovided practically no means of| the piloting profession has to do 
enforcement of its airline safety | with the so-called “Automatic Pi- 
regulations. Second, the safety | lot,” which title is in reality a mis- 

Maws governing the railroads are! nomer. 

more explicit and leave far less; This term not unnaturally con- 





Mdiscretion to the administrative veys the impression to the unini- 


ugeney as to the nature of the| tiated that the living pilot simply 
regulations and the manner of | rides along, say, as ballast or per- 
heir administration than is the | haps just for the ride, without a 
‘ase with the Air Commerce Act. | worry in the world. 

he testimony of the Commission-| uch a supposition, however, is 
r confirms the opinion held by| as ridiculous as to assume that the 
many that the Air Commerce Act] housewife with her “Automatic 
las served its purpose and is nO| Cooker” leaves her home in the 


lemands of air line regulation. | the menu planned for her, meal 
For some time, and especially | ¢90ked and served, and the only 
luring the past year since the air|human element left being the 
ine regulations have multiplied] pleasant one of eating the meal. 
any times, many have come to| The “Automatic Pilot,” like the 
ook askance at the unlimited dis-| “Automatic Cooker,” is merely a 


Strative official. 


hat here is represented one of the | er does the housewife, in the per- 
ost extravagant delegations of| formance of his duties. 
egislative power of which the 


oncededly, as Commissioner Me- the course planned by the pilot, 
(Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) ( Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 





y. 





onger adapted to the increased| morning to return at night with) 


‘retionary powers granted to the| mechanical aid, useful it is true, | 
ecretary of Commerce, an admin-} hut still just an aid to the pilot to| 
It would seem | assist him, as the automatic cook- | 


The “Automatic Pilot” or sta-| 


north from Florida recently, was 
cut off by it when he turned back, 
|and after fighting his way, blinded, 
| with his radio out of order, ven- 
: tured across to where he thought 
ongress has ever been guilty.| bilizer merely keeps the plane on|there might be open weather. 
When he began to think he was 


lost he saw the flash of a light-| 


DESPITE RADIO AND AIDS — 
Only Competent Pilots Can 


BRING PLANES THRU SAFELY 


Through the courtesy of the New York Times, The AIR LINE) Passage 
PILOT is republishing an article written by Mr. Russell Owen entitled) mean an increase for all foreign 
“In Flying, the Man Counts for Most,” which appeared in the maga- | employed 
zine section of the New York Times for Feb. 23, 1936. 
In his splendid article Mr. Owen tells that despite all mechanical | P@Y : _ APT 
aids, only careful inspection by mechanics and the resourcefulness | ‘Nt received by domestic pilots. 
and courage of pilots can bring the planes into port. 


co * * 


BY RUSSELL OWEN 


As Congress has inquired into, house and set his plane and pas- 
the safety of commercial airlines, | sengers safely down. 
following the accidents last year, 
two events have occurred which | 
show that the final factor in safe 
flying is the skill, courage and 
| judgment of the pilot. Despite the 
reliability of engines, the strength 
of pianes, the efficient ground or-| 
ganization and the weather service | 
—-all factors in transport flying— 
the human element is still the most 
important in a crisis. 


another pilot ran 





course he found an 


brought his craft safely to land. 


Hit Storm Such incidents as 


A pilot met a storm on his way |ing public. 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 


these help 
| greatly to reassure the air-travel- 
The pilots on airlines 
lof this country are probably the 
best in the world, and against the 
few mistakes made by the less re- 
sourceful — there may be set! 
off scores of instances in which|is or has been in existence over a 
| pilots have met emergencies with) long period of time, or that has 


| have been for a number of years 


=| protected by law, as foreign em- 


| ployed copilots have never been. 
|The top wage for domestic co- 
pilots is $225.00. On the same 
|ratio, foreign employed copilots 
| Should draw at least $300.00 to 
| take care of added living costs and 
| other additional expenses incurred 
|by reason of being domiciled in a 
foreign country. 

Measures Aid 

of these two bills will 


copilots and a large 
| number of first pilots, so that their 
will more nearly approach 


he Dobbins measures also ap- 
ply the domestic terminology of 
| “pilot” and “copilot” to American 
| operations in foreign countries. 
It would seem that the many 


In the West | classifications in use in foreign 
into a storm| operations have been invented for 
which cut him off; his radio be- | the definite purpose of lowering 
came useless because of ‘“snow| Pilots’ pay. 
static’—caused by the impact of|lots in foreign operations are 
snow against the metal surface of doing first pilot duty for around 
the plane—but after he had been| three hundred dollars a month and 
driven nearly 100 miles off his| are designated as “Acting Senior 
emergency | Pilots.” 
field and with the aid of his flares 


Many Ameriean pi- 


ALPA Alert 

Our aim has always been to ac- 
complish the most good for the 
most members. Throughout, we 
have faced the limitations imposed 
by the apparent necessity for in- 
cluding in the law a pay scale “by 
reference.” The only example in 
our profession of a pay scale that 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 
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‘‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix minimum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 








Commissioner McManamy Testifies 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 

The Senate sub-committee on air safety, of which Sena- 
tor Royal S. Copeland is chairman, resumed hearings 
March 19 and 20. While the drama and tension that 
marked the former hearings was missing, nevertheless 
interest was most certainly not lacking. As in the first 
hearings, “immediately established is the fact that there 
is plenty to investigate.” 

Most constructive testimony, it was generally ag¥éed, 
came from Commissioner Frank McManamy of the fiter- 
state Commerce Commission. With forty years of trans-| 
portation experience, a member of the I. C. C. since 1920, 
the Commissioner impressively outlined the safety pro-| 
gram in effect on the railroads, explaining the duties and| 
function of the Bureau of Safety which regulates rail) 
transportation. Under I. C. C. regulation, when the safety 
of human cargo is involved, no factor, however small, 
left to chance. For the most part these safety paaaiatinie! 
are law. Public hearings are held at which every group| 
involved has an opportunity to appear. The companies, | 
the workers, the government and, last but certainly not) 
least, old John Public, all have their day in court. After! 











ers, all with many years of transportation experience, sit-| 
ting as a body and, as in the Supreme Court, majority vote | 
rules the decision. | 

In sharp contrast is the safety procedure in air trans- 
portation,, where regulations may be created, changed or| 
cancelled without public hearings of any kind, where the) 
stroke of a pen may casually effect the most drastic 
changes involving public safety. Under the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926, a one-man dictatorship controls air transpor- 
tation. 

AIR TRANSPORTATION IS GROWING UP AND) 
BADLY NEEDS GROWN UP LAWS. 

Composing the Copeland sub-committee, in addition to) 
Chairman Royal S. Copeland of New York, are such emi-| 
nent legislators as Senators Bennett C. Clark of Missouri, 
Vic Donahey of Ohio, Hiram W. Johnson of California, | 
Wallace H. White Jr. of Maine, and William H. King of| 
Utah. 

With these men rests a grave responsibility. It is they | 
who must assure through legislation public safety on the | 
air lines. The air transportation industry, and everyone | 
in it, should realize this and co-operate in every possible | 
way with the committee. Public confidence in the safety | 
of air travel is the only key that will open the lock leading, 
to normal expansion of the air lines of this country. 

Senator Copeland had this to say for the public record | 
on the floor of the Senate on March 26, 1936: 

“The bill (S. 2480), to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended by providing for the regulation of the| 
transportation of passengers and property by aircraft in| 
interstate and foreign commerce, . and for other purposes, | 
was announced as next in order. 

“Mr. Robinson: Mr. President, I presume that bill had | 
better go over. Its author is ill, and it appears to be a) 
measure of considerable importance. 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 
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FLIES WITH CROSSON 
TO CALIFORNIA | 
BY PILOT W. F. HALL | 
Council No. 55—PAA 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


I have your letter dated Jan-| 
uary 14, 1936, requesting a news| 
letter from this council. Exactly | 
one week after your letter was! 
written and still a week before 
its arrival in Fairbanks, I accom- 
panied Pilot Joe Crosson on a trip | 
to the great Outside. That, by 
the way, is my alibi for not hav- 
ing written you before this. 

Visit California 

The mission to sunny California 
was in the way of a ferry trip 
with one of the company’s Lock- 
heed Electras to the Lockheed fac- 
tory. While there, a pair of the 
neatest looking all-metal, stream- 
lined skiis ever built was delivered 
to the Pacific Alaska Airways by 
the Lockheed Company for use on 
Electras. On the return trip, the 
skiis were installed on the plane at 
Washington, and flown 
back to Fairbanks. 

The streamlining is so effective 
that although the skiis do not re- 
tract, a speed loss of only about 
5% is noticeable over the retract- 
ed position of the wheels. This, 
we consider, is due to the complete 
forcing in of the wheel wells in 
the under side of the nacelles and 
the landing gear struts. No wires, 
cables or shock cords are used as} 
with the conventional type of} 
skiis. 

The entire length of the skiis is 
8% feet by 20 inches in width, 
and in appearance these skiis re- 
semble pontoons so much that they; 
were more often mistaken for 
small floats than skiis. I had} 
hoped to enclose a picture of the 
| complete assembly, installed and/| 
|in use, but as none is available at| 
this writing, I will do so in my | 
next letter. 

Trusting that this will be ac- 





all testimony is a matter of public record, the Interstate| ceptable for my first news letter| dime for a cup of coffee. 
Commerce Commission makes its decision, the commission-| and that I can dig up something | said that he was under the impres- 


interesting for the next one. | 





MR. AND MRS. DOLSON 


HAVE NEW BABY 


BY PILOT G. W. WHITTIER 
Council No. 44—DAL 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Due to a lack of sufficient mem- 
bers present at the last moment, | 
our regular’ council meeting, | 
scheduled for March 1, was post-| 
| Poned. With four first pilots and 
| two copilots, all present for a short | 
|time due to weather, we almost | 
had a meeting on the ramp at Bir- 
We had our| 





pictures taken instead for a pri- 
vate collection. 
Blessed Event 
Another future pilot has joined 
the ranks of Council No. 44. Mr 
and Mrs. C. H. Dolson have a new 
baby, born March 2. That makes 


my pilot exactly two months older | he’s been in town. He was mar- 


Two days earlier} 


than Charlie’s. 
and Charlie’s pilot would have had 
a birthday only once every four 
pees, this being Leap Year and| 
| that date being February 29. 
Reinhart Recovers 


Pete Reinhart has returned from 
sick leave and looks as hale and 
|hearty as ever. We changed to 
our new equipment during Pete’s 
jabsence. Pete has been spending 
| Some time learning about Electras. 

Our postponed council meeting 
was held March 15. Fewer mem- 
bers were present than was ex- 


| pected, but for those who attended 


| horses’ 


We’ll try one up here, Tom, + oo Daniel—Waiting List 
you’ll send one up. tone he ee — » A. L. 
Second-Pilots Kruse, Pharr, Tal-| a PL wi er n 
bot, Brown, and Bolyard are still| i Momiehie eco 8444 ™ 

jj ’ d—P. 4 
on deck. Pharr is kept busy an-|§ Malick, Forrest EU. A. 


| swering all his fan mail. He would 


of our crowd who has a youngster 
born right here in Murfreesboro, 
He’s a swell kid and should do well 
if he is smart enough to keep his 
| birthplace a secret. 
'BREEZY NOTE TELLS Two Orders 

ABOUT COUNCIL)! Oh yes, going back to horses, 
| two girls were at a bar the other 
;night. One ordered a_horse’s 
| neck; the other said, “Oh well, I 
can see no use of spoiling two per- 
fectly good horses. Give me a 
horse’s neck also.” 

Bolyard used to have this job 
but couldn’t afford a bodyguard 
and had to give it up. He and I 
found out why they put fences 
around airports. Note the follow- 
ing limerick: 

Bradford and Bolyard, 

Louisville bound, 

Ran through the fence. 

Two weeks on the ground. 


many interesting topics were dis- 
cussed and the council business 
brought up to date. 








BY PILOT WYNN BRADFORD 
Council No. 50—AA 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Our new chairman, Pilot Van 
Sickle, is the one to blame for my 
being elected to news correspond- 
ent. Hope William Randolph 
Hearst doesn’t make me any at- 
tractive offers. All concerned will 
have to grin and bear it or get 
Van to fire me. 

However, for the time being 
spring is here, or at least it ap- 
pears to be, as Fuzzy Robinson 
has been seen with a fish pole and 
has set aside his artillery. That 
guy has shot half the crows in 
Tennessee and chased the other 
half out of the state. The farmers 
around here will be glad he has 
set aside the guns. Fuzzy can’t 
help it if chickens roost in trees 


Carpenter Returns 
Paul Carpenter just returned 
from his vacation. He says he has 
been up in North Dakota but he 


and look like hawks from a dis- | ©2™¢ in town by himself. Well, 
Tae Paul, stick to your story. Too bad 
: : | Winchell didn’t get in on the 
Horses, Horses, Horses! | blessed event at Paul’s house, 


De Vore is going good as a' 
horseman. He has a nice stable 
full of horses, all sorts of riding 
equipment, a trainer and groom 
with trimmings. Ralph said he 
used to be a groom but it cost too | 
much money. Wonder what he 
meant? He says that he has 
learned a lot around the stable. 
He found a shortage more 
rear ends than there are 


Nine of ’em, all in one batch. Paul 
is now the proud papa of nine Irish 
setters. 

This outfit around here sure 
does go in for animals. There is 
Jimmy Burns raising Boston bulls, 
but he has never been known to 
get a batch like that in one set- 
ting. Oh, well, it’s nice to own a 

_ Gontnned on Page 4, Col. 3) 





horses. 

Pilots McFail and “Josh” Hud-| 
son went out to the coast to look | 
over the new DST but they didn’t 
stay long. Either the fishing was 
|/no good or Mae West was out of 
town. 

I understand that when McFail 
| was out there he was approached 
by a panhandler who asked for a 
Mac 
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Borchers, Adrian— 
Bowen, J. E. irlan—F. Fe 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A, 
Brock, Wm. S.—Waiting List 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cc ochrane, Robert M.—U. A. 


sion that a cup of coffee onlv cost | 
a nickel. The bum says: “Sure, | 
| pardner, I know that, but you see | 
I’m keeping a woman.’ 

















Meets Smith Coban, Moalby G.—W. A. 8S. 
ox, oyd—Ludin 
Our good friend Ham Smith | Davis, Altrea W." nat : 





was in town the other day. Flew| 
in with Pilot Tom Hardin. How- 
|ever, we don’t hold that against 
|him but Ham should know better | 
|than to travel with that bird _ 
less he puts on a football suit. 
had his eye banged up the Bo . 
trip. We hope Ham likes his new | 
assignment and Cow Town. | 
Hardin has several new suits) 
lately and has tried several cases. | 


Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 

Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. 

Drayton, Chas. M. ~ Inactive List 

Fields, Glenn T. —A. A. 

Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 

George, Hal T. W. A. 

Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 

Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 

Hays, George L.—Unemployed 

Hill, George W. fay A. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 

Holbrook, Clyde ‘M.—A. A. 

Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
eadle, Floyd E.—Unemployed 

Kelsey, Harold J.—A. a 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 






























































Marshall + al ‘4 wo; an 
Ralph— 








save money by marrying the git'l. 
I’ve seen Kruse but once since 









w. 
—— Dewey i & “inactive List 


ried a short time ago. Met Mrs. Odell, T 


Kruse and I’m sure the visibility 
was very good when he picked her. 
Sells Horse 

Brownie and I just sold our 
horse and it’s a good thing. When 
we bought it, he grabbed the front 
end (nice fellah). Well, he got 
mighty tired of feeding his end. 
That’s where ‘my cut comes in. 
Naturally this separate income got 
in Brownie’s hair, so had to sell 
the horse before he cut off the 

























source of supply. 
Pilot Van Sickle is the only one 
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VICTORY 
For ALPA 


IS SCORED 


Through the Courtesy of the 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune the AIR 
LINE PILOT is republishing C. B. 


Allen’s excellent article concern- 





ing the Braniff decision. 


i BY C. B. ALLEN 
: N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
Faced with a Post Office Depart- 
ment ultimatum in which the al- 
ternative was immediate cancella- 
tion of its air mail contracts, Bran- 
"iff Airways, which operates from 
SChicago to Kansas City and the 
| Southwest, last week began paying 
its pilots and co-pilots the National 
SLabor Board scale of wages pre- 
§ scribed under the air mail laws. It | 
was brought out at the series of | 
hearings leading up to the per- 
emptory order that all other air 
| lines in the country have been con- | 
forming to this scale for some} 
The decision, hailed as a| 


sg 


a at SI 








3 
:.. 
® time. 


Esweeping victory for those who fly | 
Sthe commercial air liners of this 
country, was the result of a com- 
§ plaint pressed by the Air Line 


= Pilots Association. This is a na- 
Stional airmen’s union, with mem- 
bership restrictions as indicated by | 
Hits name, which is affiliated with | 
Sthe American’Federation of Labor. 
Officials of the Braniff organiza- | 
Mtion figured prominently in the| 
19233-1934 air mail investigation 
by a Senate Committee of which 
Senator Hugo L. Black, Democrat, 
Sof Alabama, was chairman. Sena- 
tor Warren R. Austin, Republican, 
Vermont, charged at that time that 
the Braniffs had conspired with 
members of the present postal ad- 
ministration to bring about Post- 
® master Genergl James A. Farley’s 
Ssubsequent wholesale cancellation 
sof domestic air mail contracts so 
that their line might obtain some 
Sof the government patronage for 
Swhich they had been clamoring 
without success for years. The 
= Braniff contracts which Postmaster | 
General Farley threatened to can- 
Svel last week were obtained after | 
Mr. Farley wrecked the old air 
mail set-up on February 19, 1934, 
and threw this whole field wide op- 
en by asking for new bids. 
Finding Marks New Era 
David L. Behncke, president of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, 
says in the current issue of “The | 
Air Line Pilot,’’ which reviews the 
Braniff case at length, that the| 
findings of the Post Office Depart- 
ment “mark a precedent and fore- | 
tell a new era in air-mail opera-| 
tions” and assure the air line pi-| 
loting profession of ‘“‘the sincere | 
desire of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to place the air transport in- 
dustry on a plane above and be- 
yond the exercising of petty un- 
fair wage economies, especially 
where human lives are involved.” | 
The complaint against the air 
line was brought by Mr. Behncke’s | 
organization in behalf of Braniff 
Airways’ pilots and the court| 
which passed on it consisted of | 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


Karl A. Crowley, solicitor of the, 


Post Office Department; Harllee 


Branch, Second Assistant Postmas- | Fn Se 


ter General in charge of air mail, 


and W. E. Kelly, assistant to Mr. | 


Crowley. 
All That Could Be Desired 


Edward G. Hamilton, executive | 


representative of the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association at Washington, 
Says in a dispatch from the capi- 
tal that the decision was “all that 
could be desired and indicates that 
the law will be enforced hereaft- 
er.” 

“This controversy,” the article 
continues, “arose over the failure 
of Braniff Airways to pay its co- 
Pilots the labor board scale and 
its pilots the proper amount of 
base pay. The decision requires 
that co-pilots be paid according to 
the labor board scale retroactively 
to February 1, 1935, and that the 





base pay of pilots be paid retroac- 





JAIR MAIL PILOTS HAIL P. 0. DECISION UPHOLDING NLB PAY SCALE. 








tively to the effective dates of the 
air-mail contracts . . Thus the 
Braniff pilots and co-pilots will re- 
ceive all that is justly theirs un- 
der the law. The effective date 
with respect to co-pilots, February 
, 1935, goes back far enough to 
include all of them, as Braniff em- 
ployed none prior to that date. 


“The Braniff decision is note- 
worthy for other reasons than the 
pecuniary benefits accruing to the 
pilots. It marks a step forward 
in the orderly dispensation of jus- 
tice by process of law as contrast- 
ed with the trial of strength repre- 
sented by a strike. While the 
Braniff pilots were peacefully go- 
ing about their allotted tasks they 
were being represented by their 
organization at a hearing conduct- 


~ 





ed by the Post Office Department 


for the purpose of settling a dif-| 


ference of opinion with their com- 
pany. The remedy was complete 


interruption of service and the 
travail that accompanies a strike.” 

Evidence brought out at the 
hearing showed that the air line 
had been paying its co-pilots a flat 
salary of $150 a month, whereas 
the labor board scale calls for a 
wage of $190 during the first six 
months of employment, $210 for 
the next six months and $225 a 
nionth thereafter. It was further 
testified that pilots received a base 
pay of $1,600 a year (plus an 
hourly rate for actual flying time, 


which varies with type of equip-| 


ment flown and whether the pilot 
is on day or night duty), the pre- 
scribed N. L. B. minimum, but were 
denied the $200 increase for each 
year of service as specifically pro- 
vided by the air-mail laws. 

Contracts held by Braniff Air- 
ways are for the Chicago-Kansas 
City-Dallas and the Amarillo-Fort 
Worth-Brownsville routes. In its 
findings the Post Office Department 
pointed out that, although the air 
line failed to raise its pilots’ pay 
to meet legal standards, the presi- 
dent, T. E. Braniff, in a statement 
on October 26, 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a higher rate of pay on 
his two routes, referred to ‘‘in- 
creasing pay for pilots and co-pi- 
lots for length of service.” 

It also was put into the record 


| that the company on January 23, 


1935, following a complaint by the 
Air Line Pilots Association, sent 
a letter to the solicitor of the Post 
Office Department assuring him 
that its pilots had been notified 
they would be paid in accordance 


with the labor board scale ‘‘on and | 


after February 1, 1935.” 


As a result of its appeal to the | 


I. C. C., Braniff Airways obtained 
an increase from 19% cents to 27 
cents a mile on one route and from 


2244 cents a mile to 28 cents on! 


the other. In view of this, Solici- 
tor Crowley held that there was 
“no justification” for the line’s 
failure to apply the “necessary 
amount” of its increased compen- 
sation (which became effective 
March 1, 1935) to bringing its pi- 
lots’ pay up to legal requirements. 





CONGRATULATIONS 

Congratulations to James 
Giffin, Iloilo-Negros Air Express 
Co., Inc., Iloilo, Philippine Islands, 
for new member to his family 
council last month. 


| he did. 


and certain, and minus the usual | 


1935, petitioning | 


L. | 


EDGERTON 
Ends Copeland 


PROBE TALE 


Continued from February issue 
Through courtesy of Washington 
Star. : 

Mount said that after appearing 
before the committee, he returned 
to Waycross and about the middle 
of September received word that 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
John M. Johnson had demanded 
his separation from the service 
and that Vidal and Martin had 
concurred, but had told him that 
he would be permitted to return 
to Washington and resign. This} 








Officials of the bureau indicated | 
informally after the hearing that | 
Mount’s resignation was the direct | 
result of developments growing | 
out of the charges made against | 
him last April and had not the} 
slightest connection with the Cut- 
ting crash or with Mount’s appear- | 
ance before the committee. 

Mount, in a long statement, said 
blame for the Cutting crash “rests 
on Bureau of Air Commerce exec- 
utives who failed to check the effi- 
ciency of aids to air navigation.” 
He claimed that the Department 
of Commerce radio beacon at 
Kirksville, Mo., near the scene of 
the crash, had functioned improp- 
erly for months before the crash 
and that at the time of the crash} 
its effective range was iess than 5 
miles. The beacon light at Kirks- 
ville intermediate field was dim 
and the radio beacon at Kansas 
City showed an improper course, 
Mount contended. To the combi- 
nation of these factors he blamed 
the crash. 

Air Officials Refused Floor 

Although air commerce officials 
rose to their feet several times in 
an attempt to put questions to wit- 
nesses or to reply to charges, they | 
were denied the opportunity. 

Mount contended that affairs of | 
the bureau had been “improperly 
managed” and intimated that if 
given an opportunity he could, 
without expenditure of additional 
funds, increase the efficiency of 
the air navigation aids of the De- | 
partment of Commerce “from 55 
per cent, which now is the level, | 
to 98 per cent, within two months | 
or 90 days.” 


Mount told the committee that | 
when he became superintendent of | 


made an inspection trip and found | 


unused airways beacons, radio and | 
other equipment scattered all over | 
|the country. He said that while 


Substantial Back Pay Given 
to All Braniff Pilots 





Post Office Department Salary Ruling Includes Copilots 
as Well as First Pilots 


Under the recent Decision No. 8408 of the U. S. Post Office 
Department, rendered February 14, 1936, Braniff Airways, Inc., was 
ordered to pay its pilots and copilots in accordance with provisions 


of the air mail law, H. R. 6511. 


| 
peared to fill the record with | partment’s order further required 
that Braniff Airways pay its pilots 
and copilots the difference between 
charges, including one that C. H. the sums which they should have 
Jones, Federal airways keeper at|received under the Labor Board 


charges against Bureau of Air 
Commerce officials and attacks on 
bureau policies. Several of the 


the Kirksville Field, 


disproved and the accused officials 
exonerated by official testimony. 
Vidal Insists on Replying | 
Earlier yesterday, after Vidal | 
and other officials of the bureau | 
had made repeated efforts to reply 
to attacks of witnesses, Vidal rose 
and insisted in replying to an at- 
tack made by Jack Frye, president 
of Transcontinental & Western 
Air, operators of the Cutting 
plane, on a bureau regulation re- 
quiring that airline planes carry a 
45-minute fuel reserve. Frye had 
charged that the rule was arbi- 





trary and excessively severe and 
that it had been deliberately in- 
terpreted by the burcau after the 
crash to the disadvantage of his 
company. 

As Vidal demanded to be heard, 
Copeland said: 
your feet again, colonel. Well, 
what do you want this time?” 

Vidal attempted to explain that, 
although the regulation was inten- 
tionally rigid, he felt it was in the 


“T see you are on | 


The terms of the Post Office De- 


was away|scale and the sums actually re- 
from his post of duty when the ceived; f 


| Cutting crash occurred, have been 


or copilots from February 


1, 1935; for first pilots, seniority 


| base pay from date of employment. 


Deadline Set 
March 15, 1936, was the dead- 


line set by the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the payment of such 


sums by Braniff Airways. 


A few 


days prior thereto, Braniff pilots 


received checks in full payment of 


the back pay due them. 


interest of public safety. He asked | 


that R. W. Schroeder, chief of the 
airline inspection service, who 
drafted the regulation, be permit- 
ted to explain the need for such 
regulation. 

In the face of charges against 
them, Bureau of Air Commerce of- 
ficials will seek a “day in court” 


ings are resumed. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Two new appointments were 
announced yesterday by United 


became superintendent of the 
plane dispatch department and 


|of the passenger service depart- 


ment. Seely Hall, former super- 
intendent of the Pacific North- 
west division, was transferred 


show 
back pay ranging from a minimum 
of $100.00 to approximately $2,- 


ranged 


Reports from the Braniff pilots 
that first pilots received 


500.00. Back pay for copilots 
from a minimum of 
$150.00 to approximately $400.00. 


Moreover, in future the company 


must pay its pilots the Labor 
Board scale required by law. 
Braniff Airways employs some 


thirty pilots and copilots. 
Complies with Law 

One of the Braniff pilots re- 
cently reported, “Every pilot and 
copilot I have seen believes that 
the company has complied with 
the law in making this settlement, 
and that the amounts are correct 
to the best of their knowledge.” 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
is glad that another struggle in 
the endless fight for a square deal 
for the pilots, has ended so suc- 


cessfully. And so is established 


| another milestone in the history of 
before the committee when hear- | 


| 


| Airlines. F. E. Caldwell, Chicago, | 


maintenance on July 1, 1933, he | R. RB. Pfennig, Chicago, manager | 


| 


the so-called “‘baby international.” 


BILLS WILL 
Aid Foreign 


AIR PILOTS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
been created as a result of official 








official accounts here showed only | here as assistant to D. B. Colyer,| negotiations, is the National La- 


$300,000 worth of surplus equip- 
| ment in stock, he found “$15,000,- | 
000 worth lying around.” 
During the months of prelimi- | 
nary investigation by the Senate | 
committee and its special advisers, 
headed by Harold E. Hartney, and | 
during the past week of hearings 
the inquiry has developed the mak- | 
ings of an acrimonious feud be- 
tween factions in the aviation in- | 
dustry, Congress and the Air Com- 
merce Bureau. 
' A parade of witnesses 


has ap- 





‘his newslette 


vice president for operations. 





PAUL YOUNGS REPORTS: 


“Am upholding the honor of | 


the ALPA golfing fraternity by! with or without variations. 


having recently annexed the Golf 
Championship in Brazil, all 


of | 


which wasn’t half as difficult as| 


it sounds.” 


Also congratulations on his 


| must, 


bor Board scale. Therefore, the 
only pay scale which at the pres- 
ent time can be guaranteed by 
law for pilots engaged in U. S. 
operations in foreign countries, is 
the National Labor Board scale, 


Must Provide 
The solution of this problem 
therefore, be limited by 
what it is possible to do by legis- 


marriage, which he reports on in | lation. Moreover, the extra haz- 


r Feb. 19, 1936. 














BUILD 


FORTY-PLACE PLANE 








Announcement has been made 
by thé executives of the big five, 
United Air Lines, American Air- 
lines, Eastern Air Lines, Pan 
American Airways, and Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, that con- 
tracts have been signed with the 
Douglas Aircraft Company of 
Santa Monica, Cal., for the con- 
struction of a giant 40 seat experi- 
mental plane. 

The new plane is the result of 
the co-operative program recently 
decided upon by the airlines when 
Col. Edgar Gorrell was named 


“czar” for the industry and it is 
to be designed to meet. the ex- 


panding demands of air travel and | 
transport. 

Delivery is to be made next) 
spring of the 40 place craft cap- 
able of carrying 20 passengers in 
sleeping compartments 2,000 miles 
non-stop. Top speed will be 230 
miles per hour and it will cruise 
at 193 miles per hour at 60 per 
cent of full power or at 210 miles 
per hour at 75 per cent full horse 
power. 

Four Motors 

Power will be furnished by four 
motors, each developing 1,000 
horse power for takeoff and a 
maximum of 900 horse power at 





ceiling of 9,000 feet on any two 
'motors and a takeoff over a 50 
foot barrier in a run of 2,300 
feet on any three engines. 

Such performance will enable 
the craft to fly from coast to coast 
with only two intermediate stops 
ON A 18 HOUR SCHEDULE. 

Non-stop flights both ways be- 
tween Chicago and New York can 
be made with 40 passengers 
aboard. 

All Metal Plane 

Construction will be entirely of 
metal with a wing spread of 140 
feet—50 feet more than those of 





9,000 feet. It must maintain a 








ards of foreign service, including 
flying over mountains, jungles, 
and long stretches of water, with- 
out radio aids to navigation avail- 
able to domestic pilots, as well as 
the hardships and additional ex- 
penses encountered in living in 
foreign countries, CANNOT BE 
OVERLOOKED AND MUST BE 
ADEQUATELY PROVIDED FOR. 








ship will stand 20 feet high with 
the passenger cabin 40 feet long 
and 10 feet wide. 


Separate dressing rooms and 
lavatories for men and women will 
be next to the main cabin. A 
kitchen with electric stoves and 
refrigerators will be carried while 
soundproofing will make the cabin 


the Douglas DC-2. The fuselage | much quieter than any ship flown 
will be 95 feet long and the entire ‘today. 


Four __ 











HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


Gives Unemployment Views 


Congressman Robert Crosser | 
has served as a member of Con-| 
gress for 22 years. He has an 
enviable record of outstanding | 
legislative achievements in the 
interest of the people, and has 
always been a staunch friend of, 
Labor and the Air Mail Pilots. He 
is the creator of the most practical | 
mediation legislation ever enacted, 
the Railway Labor Act. 

In his speech on the floor of 
Congress he gives his views on a 
subject which concerns all of us 
and one which we must face con- | 
structively if a solution is to be 
reached. 

Much more could be said about 
Congressman Crosser’s speech, 
“The Cause and Cure of Unem- 
ployment,” but in plain words it 
is just common sense. 


THE CAUSE AND CURE OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


BY THE HONORABLE 
ROBERT CROSSER 

Mr. Crosser of Ohio: Mr. 
Speaker, in a speech in Congress 
on July 1, 1930, discussing the | 
subject of unemployment, I stated | 
that the wealth in the country at 
present is 650 times as much as 
was in the country at the time| 
the Government was established. 
I further stated that of the total 
wealth in the United States today, 
each person owns only one-fiftieth 
of the percentage which on the 
average constituted the share of | 
each person in the wealth of the) 
United States at the beginning of | 
our Government. As year after| 
year more of the wealth produced 
in our country has gone into the 
hands of fewer and fewer people 
unemployment has increased more | 
and more. These facts show great | 
injustice in the distribution of| 
wealth with the result that the| 
people have suffered untold hard-| 
ship. All kinds of schemes have | 
been urged to cure the evil. The| 
remedies which we hear most fre- 
quently suggested, are unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age pensions, 
and measures of that kind. 


Author of Railway Labor 
Pension Law 

I introduced and worked suc- 
_ eessfully for the first pension 

measure ever passed by Congress, 
providing for the retirement of 
aged workers employed by private 
interests. For the benefit of old 
people in general, I favor also the 
most liberal old-age pensions that 
can be provided by sound legisla- 
tion. Let us do everything pos- 
sible to improve the old-age pen- 
sion law already passed by Con- 
gress. 


Measures Which Make More Bear- 
able But Do Not Remedy 
Injustice 

It is important to note, how- 
ever, that just as morphine quiets 
the pain of the body without cur- 
ing the disease, so the measures 
such as those to which I have re- 
ferred, merely make more bear- 
able the unjust distribution of! 
wealth but do not cure the evil 
by removing the cause of the in- 
justice. Regardless of how much 
we improve such laws, we do not 
remedy the injustice resulting 
the unjust distribution of wealth. 
With a sound economic system we 
should have no unemployment | 
against which to insure and people 
would earn enough to provide 
handsomely for old age. 

Certainly we should assist those 
who are unemployed and help 
those who have reached old age 
without sufficient means to enable 
them to live comfortably. While, 
however, we should help rescue 
drowning people being carried vio- 
lently down a river, it is even 
more important for us to go up 
the stream to remove the cause 
which is forcing them into the 
river. We must find the cause 
of unavoidable unemployment and 
poverty. 

In the time which has been al- 
lowed me I shall point out what 





, that 


| the 


I consider to be the cause of un- 
employment and poverty and the 
remedy for the evils. 

Money System and Its Relation to 
Unjust Distribution of Wealth 
Mr. Speaker, great 

people have the notion that a 

change in the relating to 

would correct the great 

in the distribution of 
wealth. I have not time to fully 
discuss the money question, but 
will say a few words as to its 


a many 
laws 
money 

injustice 


relation to conditions of labor and 
Many people are sure 
inflation—that the 
crease of the amount of money in 
the country—would remove all 
our troubles in the way of poor 
business and unemployment. The 
purpose of inflation is to lessen 
value of the dollar—that 
of money. The value of money is 
measured by the values of good:. 
The lower the value of money, 
therefore, the less goods or serv- 
ices it will buy. On the other hand, 
deflation is wrong. The purpose 
of deflation—that is, of decreas- 
ing the amount of money in the 
country—is to increase the value 
of money. The higher the value of 
money the more goods it will buy. 

It is very important and neces- 
sary that the value of our money 
be unchanging so that it will buy 
as much goods, in general, at one 
time as at another. In other 
words, we should have a stable 
standard of value. To restore the 
value of money by reducing its 
value to what it was 10 years ago 
when most of the present debts 
were incurred would not be un- 
reasonable, but merely a reduction 
of the value of money to what it 
was when the money was _ bor- 
rowed. 


business. 


is, in- 


is, 


Much Confusion in Regard 
to Money Question 

There is no question about 
which there is so much confusion 
in thought as there is about the 
money question. It is argued by 
some that since the Federal Re- 
serve banks issue money on the 
basis of a gold reserve, the Gov- 
ernment in like manner should 
print money according to the 
value of the gold in its vaults. 
The theory upon which Federal 
Reserve banks issue money is, in 
my opinion, not correct, and the 
Government’s doing the same 
thing would not make it right. 
Moreover, the mere printing of 
billions of dollars of money would 
not get it into the hands of the 
people. 

(To be continued) 


In the next issue of The AIR | 
LINE PILOT, Congressman Cros- 
ser presents the “Sound Principles | 
of a Correct Money System,” and 
discusses at length the 
Method for Circulation of Money 
In his coming 


“Proper 


and Its Necessity.” 
remarks he contends that, ‘““Theory 
of Acceleration of Circulation of 
Is | 
Wrong,” and gives the “Cause of / 
the Unjust Distribution of 
Wealth.” 
his 
and Unjust Distribution of 
Wealth,” and shows that “Applica- 
tion of Proposed Remedy for Un- | 
employment Would Make Wage| 


Money or Forced Spending 


In conclusion he offers 


“Remedy for Unemployment | 


Law Unnecessary.” 





NW TRAFFIC 


St. Paul, March 13.—North- | 
west Airlines, Inc., reported more | 
than twice as many passengers | 
were carried in its planes last year | 
as in 1934. The report, issued by | 
K. R. Ferguson, general traffic | 


manager, showed 25,123 persons| towns 


were passengers in 1935, com- 
pared to 12,097 in the previous 
year. Air mail poundage showed 
a gain of more than 500 per 
cent, from 91,113 pounds in 1934 
to 648,492 in 1935. 


FROM PILOTS 


| my heart for them although slight- 


| of many days during the rainy sea- 


| all grow grey beards or get locked 


| get some new ships—probably the 
|new S-43, Sikorsky’s latest. At 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
doghouse. When you get in one, | 
it might as well be your own. 

As for B. A. Carpenter, we 
can’t get much dope on him. If| 
anyone cares to hire a detective to| 
tail him, perhaps more can be writ- | 
ten later. However, he is still} 
alive and eating regularly. At| 
least, he is seen with a bag of gro- 
ceries once in awhile and that, 
dear children, is what keeps the 
wrinkles out of one’s belly. 

This is the end; so said Hardin 


_THE AIR LINE PILOT _ 
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PART I. 
The Why of the Eye Examination 
In considering the eyes, let us 
describe them as or compare them 
to a stereoscopic camera of in- 
finite delicacy and precision. This 


| shock proof mounting provided by 


| These muscles permit a wide range 
| of movement and thus a greater 


camera is extremely compact and | 


has a power of about 58 diopters, 
and a range of accommodation of 
about 15 diopters, the whole eye 
having a diameter of approxi- 
mately 24 mm. or one inch. A 


| 
| 


when the nurse gave him the little| diopter is a term used to indicate | 
a lens capable of bending a light | c 
| relation to the other eye in every 


glass jar. | 


AIR SCRIBE YOUNGS | 


GETS MARRIED | 
BY PILOT PAUL YOUNGS | 
Council No. 37—PAA 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
It has been such a long time 
since anyone from Panair do Bra- 
sil has written a few lines that it 
behooves me to mention the names | 








of the pilots (Commandantes to 
you), and the various routes 
flown. Better get out the geogra- 
phies. The 1,000 miles Para- 


Manaos run up the Amazon river 
is at present held down by Turner 
with the new Fairchild amphib. 
He just brought it down recently | 
from Miami and is running the 
first series of service tests. We 
formerly had a Commodore on 
that run with our one and only| 
Brazilian pilot, Luiz Tenan, in 
command. He is locally well 
known as one of the outstanding 
naval aviation officers and is at 
present in Rio arranging for an 
additional year’s leave from the 
navy. 


Coastal Run 

The pilots from the coastal run 
are all based in Rio and alternate 
on the Rio-Para run (2,500 miles), | 
and the Rio-Porto Alegre run (823 | 
miles), with occasional trips Rio- 
Buenos Aires (1,463 miles). The 
overnight stops north are Bahia 
and Fortaleza and the schedule! 
calls for two trips weekly. The| 
trip south to Porto Alegre is once| 
a week with a day layover there. | 
First pilots now based in Rio are 
Park, Youngs, Bancroft, Hart, | 
Brownell and Wildman. Co-pilots| 
are Sauceda, Peters, Martin, Sig-| 
fred and Motta. 

Panair do Brasil as a subsidiary 
of Pan American Airways System 
operates only in Brazil, using the 
old, but reliable, Commodores. 
The international mail and ex- 
press, terminal points Miami-Bue- 
nos Aires, are handled by the Si- 
korsky Clippers out of Miami on 
a weekly schedule. All interna- 
tional planes are licensed “NC,” 
while ours have only Brazilian 1i- 





|; censes as, for example, PP-PAE. 


Have “Ducks”’ 

We still have a couple of| 
“Ducks” §-38’s floating around| 
which we use occasionally for 
charter or exploration work. Ru- 
mors are that the Smithsonian In- 
stitute has been hot on the trail 
of one of them to add to their col- 
lection of antiques. However, af- 
ter pushing one of them up and 
down the Amazon for almost a 
year, I have a bit of a soft spot in 


ly dampened by the remembrances 


son when it seemed to me there 
was more water inside the cockpit 
than out. 

Some of these days before we 


up as tropical tramps, we hope to 


any rate we gaily run our R. F. D. 
making all stops and extra ones on 
Sundays whenever the local Politi- 
cos decide to do some “stumping.” 
Meanwhile the Clippers dash down 
and back. hitting only the big 
(Yonkers papers please 
note) and we listen to tales of 
what a swell place Miami is from 
the Clipper crews. 

Some time ago Turner made a 
survey trip in the “Duck” from 


| adapted 


}son with 


ray at a distance of one meter. 


In addition, this camera has an| 
automatic instantaneous developer | 


and projector which works 
three dimensions and in all colors. 

The retina or recording film is 
for color photography, 
and estimated to be 10,000 
times sensitive as the finest 
manufactured films. In addition, 
it is characterized by great adapt- 
ability, with a satisfactory per- 
formance in noon daylight of over 
a thousand foot candles of illumi- 
nation, and in the darkness of 
night measured in thousandths of 
fractions of foot candles. 

In examining the eyes, we are 
looking for individuals whose 
ocular mechanism so con- 
structed that they perceive nor- 
mally—that is, one in which the 
lens system or optical system pro- 
duces normal stimulation of the 
retina, or jin other words, takes 
the proper pictures. One of the 
best ways of determining this is 
to evaluate the vision in compari- 
thousands of others, 
what we call visual acuity. The 
test letters used were brought out 
by Professor Snellen in 1862 and 
since that time untold thousands 
of tests have been done and re- 
corded. A Snellen test letter is 
constructed to subtend (or oppo- 
site to) an angle of 5 minutes at 
the distance for which they should 
be read, and so when vision is r= 
corded as 20/20 it means that at 
20 feet you read letters which are 
subtending an angle of 5 minutes 
with your eye. If the vision is 
recorded as 20/40 it means that 
at 20 feet the individual is able 


is 


as 


is 


tend an angle of 5 minutes at 40 
feet. At 20 feet he is seeing 
letters that normal eyes should 
see at 40 feet. 


Also by this test we determine | 


whether the two eyes see practi- 
cally identical images. In order to 
fuse images—or combine those 


in | 








our six 





extra ocular muscles, 






field of usefulness. 

Many of the eye tests (tests for 
ocular muscle balance) are used 
to determine the efficiency and 
balance of these extra ocular 
muscles. One can readily see that 
in order to obtain practically 
identical images with each eye, 
it is essential that each eye be 
accurately pointed or focused in 






position and movement. This is 
accomplished by a fine automatic 
coordination of the assisting and 


| opposing muscles of the two eyes, 


The absence or failure of this 
coordination results in double 
vision or blurred vision. 

As in any high grade camera, 
eyes have adjustments for dis- 
tance. That is, some form of 
focusing apparatus. In this respect 
our eye is superior as it not only 
has an automatic range finder, 
but also an automatic focus ad- 
justment which is also connected 
with an automatic diaphragm (the 
iris) which regulates the size of 
the pupil. Furthermore, the action 
occurs in a very short period of 


time and is adjustable for dis- 
tances from infinity to a few 
inches. At the same time the 


visual axis is converged, that is 
the eyes are turned in so that 
both images are properly located. 
This power of adjustment for near 
vision we call accommodation and 
is accomplished by the action of 
the lens of the eye. The anterior 
curvature of the lens increases on 
looking at near objects. 

The ability of the lens to accom- 
modate depends somewhat on the 
elasticity and moldability of the 
lens and unfortunately this power 
decreases as we approach the ages 
of wisdom and physical weakness. 

It is essential that a pilot have 
an adequate range of accommoda- 
tion in order to see both at dis- 


;tance and at near, that is, so he 


! 
| 
| 


| 
| 


from each eye into one picture— ' 


it is essential that the eyes have 
approximate equal vision. Without 
fusion we are unable to appreciate 
three dimensions, 

If we consider the pair of eyes 
as a stereoscopic camera it will be 
well to note how these cameras 
are mounted. 

First, each part comes in a very 


may observe the terrain, the in- 
struments and gauges, radio dials 


|and maps. As he gro ld d 
to read only the letters which sub- | - e ~ en ae 


his power for reading near ob- 
jects decreases, artificial aids in 
the form of reading glasses are 
necessary. 

Color Vision. Any individual 
who is associated with transporta- 
tion whether it be by air, rail, 
road or water, should have normal 
color vision. 

The use of color vision exam- 
ination began about the vear 1855 
when Wilson, the professor of 
Technology at Edinburgh, became 
impressed by the fact that disas- 
ters of the sea and on the railroad 
might be attributed to this cause. 
The Great Northern Railway Com- 


| pany at this time imposed color 


strong, bony box provided with an | 


automatic shutter (the lids). This 
box is admirably adapted for the 
protection of this valuable camera, 
and is capable of withstanding 
quite severe injury. 


tests upon men seeking employ- 
ment as engine drivers. Now 
tests for color blindness are oblig- 
atory in the transport services of 
most civilized countries. 

Aviation requires the same 
discernment of color vision util- 


Each eye is suspended in a (Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 











| Commissioner McManamy Testifies 





(Continued from Page 2) 


Mr. President, in connection with 
Senate Bill 3420, while I think the suggestion that the bill 
go over is wise, yet I feel impelled to tell the Senate that 
the Committee on Safety in the Air is in process of formu- 
lating legislation which it thinks will go along the lines 
suggested by the bill which has just been called. So noth- 
ing has been lost with regard to safety, I am sure, by 
deferring action on the bill for the moment. 

“The President pro tempore: 


“Mr. Copeland: 


over.”’ 


MANY ARE OF THE OPINION THAT THESE 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 2) 


REMARKS HAVE GREAT SIGNIFICANCE. 





The bill will be passed 
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las transports of 24 passenger ca- 





miles an hour. 





Patterson United has signed a 
$1,000,000 contract with Douglas 
for ten of the super ships. 


March, 1936 eee 








WASHINGTO 


Situation 


DESCRIBED 


{Continued from Page 1) 
Manamy pointed out, it is neces- 
sary to delegate some discretion- 
ary power to the administrative 
agency to enable it to work out 
the details of regulation, but never 
should such powers be delegated 
without providing at the same 
time proper and adequate safe- 
guards. For instance, the direc- 
tor in charge of safety regulations 
in the I. C. C. is required to sub- 
mit to those affected each and 





every proposed change in the reg- | 


ulations. One objection from any 
of the parties in interest is suffi- 
cient to bring the matter before 
the Commission, a _ non-political, 
quasi-judicial ‘body, and the Com- 
mission is then required by law to 
accord full public hearings on all 
such matters. Nowhere in the Air 
Commerce Act have we been able 
to find comparable safeguards 
against the reckless abuse of such 
delegated authority. We find 
nothing in the law to prevent the 
Secretary of Commerce from arbi- 
trarily imposing any safety re- 
quirements he may see fit, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable. And, 
further, the violation of these 


whimsical regulations is the sub-| 


Here, surely, is | 
vulnerable spot wide open to 
maladministration, and especially 
dangerous since the administrators 
are transient political appointees. 


ect of a penalty. 


When President Behncke took 
the stand his first criticism dealt 
with the inadequacy of the Air 
Commerce Act. He also pointed 


out several practical needs in the 
interest of safety such as the ne- 
cessity for overcoming ice in the 
carburetor and on the windshield. 


| present. 





However, before he fairly got un- 
der way the hour for closing had | 
arrived and further testimony was | 
necessarily postponed until the| 
next hearing day which has yet to 
be announced. 
Off-Line Runs | 

The recent decision of the I. C.| 
C. in regard to its jurisdiction over | 
off-line competitive operation will | 
be discussed in the next issue, 
and requires no further comment | 
here. 


Of interest to the foreign air- | 
mail pilots are the two Dobbins| 
bills. These bills, recently intro-| 
duced by Congressman Donald | 
Dobbins of Champaign, cays 
provide protection in the law for} 
the pilots on American air lines in| 
South America and Alaska similar | 
to the protection afforded domes- | 


__THE AIR LINE PILOT __ 


Five 
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MANY NEW SCRIBES 
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Washington 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
Rio direct to Para through the in- 
terior, approximately 1,600 miles, 
cutting off about 900 miles from 
the coastal run. I made the re- 
turn trip in two days by a slightly 
different route with stops at Caro- 
lina, Barra, Pirapora and Rio. 
Most of the country is rolling | 
plateau ranging from 1,000 feet to 
4,500 feet, well drained and ap- 
| parently capable of supporting a 
much greater population than at 
In fact this country has 
more possibilities for development | 





and growth than any other in the} 
world today. However, I would 
not advise a general exodus for 
Brazil upon reading this. Try 
learning the Portuguese language 
first. That in itself will discour- 
age the majority, and if there are 
any strong hearts left, I would be 
glad to furnish further distasteful 
details upon receipt of sufficient! 


remuneration for services ren- 
dered, etc. 
Congratulations 


Perhaps this jargon will be ex- 
cused if I mention in passing that 
last month I took off into the mael- 
strom of matrimony with Frances- 
ca Carey of New York, whose dad 
at one time was, as president, run- 
ning down Curtiss Wright air- 
ports. His pet aversion is avia- 
tors, so I haven’t the vaguest idea 
how I got the girl except maybe 
that I didn’t ask him. 

So now the two remaining bach- 
elors, Brownell and Bancroft, all 
America football star U. of C. 
’28, have a clear field. Bancroft, 
Chumbley, ex-Navy pilot, now 
Waco representative here, and my-| 


| self had an apartment together be-| 


fore my sudden demise. They are 
still carrying on the noble tradi-| 
tions and work of our old “Society 
for the uplift and welfare of the | 
down-trodden Chorus girl.” Which 
reminds me of one sweet young} 


| thing just down from New York} 
| with one of the Casino shows, 


who, looking at one of the numer-| 
ous plane photos on the walls of! 
our apartment, remarked in all| 
seriousness, “Why is it that planes| 
always leave the propellers behind | 
when they go flying?” That' 
stopped us, but we all hope some} 
day when they get slow motion | 
“props” she will see the light. And 


tie pilots by section 13 of the do-| another bland blonde queried one 


mestic air-mail law. 
improves with age and experience | 
and so it is in this case. 


Everything | gay, “What do you brave boys do 


when you get into a_ terrible 


By the! storm?” (as though we’d ever do| 
addition of a few more words and | such a thing). 


The only suitable 


phrases some of the minor omis-| answer was to tell the dear little 


sions of the domestic law which | baby that for those very occasions | 
have come back to haunt us have} we carried an anchor which was| 


been taken care of. 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) 


PLAN DE LUXE 


Summer 


AIR SERVICE 


Three major transcontinental air 
lines, American Airlines, United 
Air Lines and Transcontinental 
and Western Air, are planning the 
finest service ever offered between 
Chicago and New York during the 
coming summer. 

Non-Stop Flight 

American Airlines and United 
Air Lines will offer two way non- 
stop schedules using super Doug- 








pacity with a cruising speed of 190 


According to president W. A. 


_ Among the! thrown overboard until the tem-| 
improvements is specific protection | pest subsided. 


All of which ap-| 


| their positions, with George Mes- 
| lowa. 


| “Sioux City to number twenty- 


WEDDING BELLS RING 
FOR THE MOORES 


BY PILOT A. J. JASTER 
Council No. 45—HA 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Good fixer-uppers, these mem- 
bers of Council No. 45. The job 
of news getter-upper has been be- 
stowed upon me. 

Phil C. Salzman, formerly with 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, is| 
now Operations Manager for Han-| 
ford Airlines. Welcome, Phil. 

The radio operators have taken 





senger stationed in Sioux City, 
George likes to wait until 


you are on the field and then— 


four, where are you now?” 

E. R. Moore and Miss Mary 
Zane of Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
both said, “I do.”’” They have tak- 
en a house in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 

And 
month. 


PAL AIR SCRIBE 
DETAILS ACTIVITIES 


so, so long until next 











| BY PILOT CECIL P. NORTHROP 


Council No. 32—PAL 
Cleveland, Ohio 

“Death Valley Dan” (Mr. L. V. 
Scroggins to you) arrived back in 
town from a month’s vacation in) 
Florida. He had a deep tan and a 
gloomy look. The gloomy look 
was occasioned by the proximity 
of March 15th, which to Dan 
means just another battle with the 
United States Government. There 
seems to be some slight difference 
of opinion in regard to business 
expenses. The Government won, | 
but now that 1921 is out of the 
way, “Death Valley” is girding his 
loins for the battle of the year 
1922. We admire his _ spirit. 
Everyone was glad to see him| 
back, with the exception of the re- 
serve pilots who flew his trips 
while he was away. Out of con- 
sideration for the sad plight of the} 
reserves, he did stay away an ex-| 
tra two weeks, and it was greatly | 
appreciated. He seems hard to 
convince that they only made) 
$22.50 due to bad weather. But) 
why should a man owning a racing | 
stable worry about a few paltry| 
dollars?) Oh yes, Dan has a rac-| 
ing stable. His first four-legged} 
hope for a comfortable old age is! 
“Man-o’-Mud.” This hay-burner | 
has the distinction of being the 
only race horse in the country that 
can play the castanets with his 
hind feet while in a full gallop. 
Dan also has a stallion of great | 
promise, but which, according to! 
“Death Valley” himself, does 
nothing but eat. Oh well, Dan, 
probably that is about all you did 
too at the tender age of two years. | 

Buys Farm 
Bud Baker bought himself an- 


pigeons. 
| flection of his generosity. Just the| 
| other day he gave us a trip (or| plated for some time. 





We are pleased to announce 


‘come and cut fence rails or dig | that we have just opened a Wash- 


post holes while Bud shoots clay| ington office in the National Press 
But that is an unkind re-| Building, Suite 1185. 
This move has been contem- 
Formerly, 
was it a swap, we’ll let you know| we had an arrangement with our 
later) and out of five hours flying! Washington Representative, Ed- 
there were only four hours and fif-| ward G. Hamilton, to use part of 
ty minutes of instrument work.| his living quarters for an office. 
Ask Bud about the banker who | However, since the As:ociation has 
felt sorry for him because he only| grown to its present proportions 
worked three days a week. | this arrangement is no longer ade- 
Tells All |quate. Mr. Hamilton’s home was 
Ali-Ben-Estes, the man of mys-|t°0 far removed from the beaten 


| parently satisfied her curiosity. | : 
| Don’t think you have all the fun | other farm nearer the airport. 
(in the States. Of course, please| When asked what he did with the 
remember that this all happened) other one he had about forty miles 
b. m. w. (before my wedding). | from Cleveland, he said that when 
lncpaction Trip | the Supreme Court ruled out the 

‘lot | AAA, he got mad and ate it up.| 

_Arky Caldwell, formerly plot That is, he ate up all the stock he| 
with American Airlines, now De-| ‘As 


* | was getting paid not to raise. 
partment of Commerce supervisor, | the record now stands, he person- 
spent several weeks with us the | ally devoured sixteen cows, a cou- 
latter part of January and the first | ple of disinterested bulls, three 
part of February renewing li-) flocks of sheep, and countless very 
censes and in general absorbing) ».fned hogs. Around this neck of 
the “manana” atmosphere of Bra-| the woods the cows are getting to 
zil. | know Bud by sight and move over 

His parting remark as we drove to the other side of the pasture 
down to the airport one wet morn- | whet they see him coming. And, 
ing at 4:30 a. m. with the taxi, | speaking of eating of the bovine 
vintage of 1920, careening wildly! species, he ate four full sized 
from one slippery curb to the) steaks and took one home in his 
other, was “If this is a game I| pocket. Yes, he was invited to 
hope we both win.” We hated to | lunch by a poor starving reserve 
see Arky leave and will welcome’ pilot. Fortunately the steaks were 
his return to this little section of) just cheap cuts costing only nine- 


the world. ty-five cents per each. Bud in- 


So if there are no serious ob-| sisted he was just being polite and 
jections we will try to get in a|trying to show his appreciation. 
However, Bud is noted for his own 
hospitality and on either of his 


news letter regularly from now on 
with all the latest dope on coffee 














farms you are always welcome to 


and chorus girls. 


tery, knows all — sees all — tells | 
the present, past and future—step | 
up ladies and gentlemen (suggest | 
ladies step up one at a time) and/ 
have your conscience worried 
again. Of course this is only hear-| 
say evidence but, from reports cir- 
culating around, it seems that on 
those too infrequent gatherings of 
pilots and their squaws, Murl 
Estes will, after a couple of cups 
of tea, finally gather most of the 
women around him and entertain 
them by the hour with tales from 
the hills, or stories of his youth 
among the Choctaw Indians. “All 
I know,” says Murl, “I learned 
from the Choctaws. They taught 
me how to th’o lead from guns 
with both hands, blindfolded, look- 
ing .backwards, standing on ma 
haid, and from the rearing back of 
a wild mustang.” 

Murl, or Ali as he is more often! 
called, reverts to his deep woods 
accent after several more cups of 
tea and if not watched closely will 
break into Choctaw. He is very 
handy with a screwdriver and it is 
well to open doors with caution 
and not to lean too heavily on the 
walls. Ali may have been there 
first and the door, knob, and side | 
wall may come off in your hand. | 

Purchase Boots 

Pappy Garlow, from ’way down 
in them thar hills of West Virginia 
where the tall timber and tall} 
stories come from (not to mention} 
grade “A” moonshine), has start-| 
ed on an economy program. In 
contemplating the purchase of al 
pair of hunting boots, he decided| 
that the boots he really wanted 
were a half inch higher than the 
ones he thought he could afford. 
One pair was priced at $30.00 and 
the other at $50.00. His economy 
program demanded he take the 
cheaper. He did. One week later 
our staff of secret spies reported 
six empty bottles of Scotch, pinch 
bottles, under the kitchen table. 
This would represent an outlay of 
$32.75 at present market prices. 
Of course these may have been 
left by friends, or sent as a gift. 
Anyway, twenty extra dollars is a 
lot of money to put into a pair of 
boots because they only last a life- 
time. 





“Flu” Attack 
Red Couples had a bad touch of 


| the “flu” and stayed in bed (much 


to the delight of the reserve pi- 
lots) for several days. In the 
flood emergency, however, the 
noise of the special night flights| 
to Baltimore and Pittsburgh were 
too much for him and he reported 
for duty inspired, no doubt like 
the rest-of us, that it was time for 
every man to do his duty (espe- 
cially when it is night pay). How 
he caught the “flu” we don’t 
know unless it was during the 
time he was collecting Civil War | 
sabers around the damp “un-| 
claimed freight depot” in Cleve-| 
land where they were selling relics | 
of the “lost cause” for small) 
prices. There are enough swords! 
now in this council to start an-| 
other war. 

Al Wilson (the pilot who, ac-| 
cording to our wives, has such 
lovely blue eyes) is lecturing in 
his spare time on the care and 
raising of babies. Unless you 
watch him pretty closely he will 
start right into his song and dance 
and make the majority of us feel 
that we ‘have been sadly reckless 
in the raising of the three or four 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 2) 








path, so that while Mr. Hamilton, 
being always in evidence, is well 
known, few people knew that we 
actually had a Washington office. 
Furthermore, our Washington rec- 
ords have grown constantly in 
number and importance, so that 
additional space was badly needed. 
Good Location 

While our new office is small, it 
is very neat and the location is 
excellent, being right in the heart 
of the Washington business dis- 
trict and close to the most impor- 
tant government buildings. 

Members living, flying into, or 
visiting Washington are invited to 
make this new office their head- 
quarters. Office hours will be the 
same as in Chicago, 9:00 A. M. to 
4:45 P. M. week days, and from 
9:00 A. M. to 12 noon on Satur- 
days. 

The best feature of the new ar- 
rangement is that it will be much 
more businesslike and naturally 
therefore permit of a more effi- 
cient disposition of Washington 
matters, while the cost will be only 
slightly more than formerly. 


AUTOMATIC 


Airplane 


STABILIZERS 


a? 








(Continued from Page 1) 


and it is subject to constant cor- 
rections by the pilot to meet 
changing conditions on the route. 

More accurately descriptive of 
its true function is the term 
“Automatic Stabilizer,” for more 
closely than anything else does it 
resemble the stabilizer on large 
vessels, familiarly known as the 
“Tron Mike.”’ Nobody has ever 
contended, at least to the best of 
our knowledge, that the ship cap- 
tain’s duties are any the less re- 
sponsible and his training and 
qualifications any the less special- 


|ized and exacting, because his ship 


carries an “Iron Mike.” 

The most delicate and compli- 
cated instruments are helpless of 
themselves to replace the knowl- 
edge, experience and genius of the 
men who control the ships, either 
on the sea or in the air. 

Until we are able to inject into 
our mechanical devices a _ brain 
that meets emergencies with keen 
judgment and swift decisions, the 
human element must guide and 
control the product of its own in- 
genuity. 

In a world that demands swift 
and safe travel we welcome every 
We await 
with expectancy the improvements 
that day by day are revolutioniz- 
ing commerce. 


aid to transportation. 


But, as yet, we 
have found no substitute for the 
man behind the controls. 





EARL ‘WARD 

Earl F. Ward, of Berwyn, has 
been named supervisor of airway 
traffic control by the Bureau of 
Air Commerce and will be in com- 
plete charge of all phases of air- 
way traffic control. 

The appointment actually makes 
Ward the first “air traffic police- 
man.” 
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(Continued from Page 4) | 
ized in any other form of trans- 
portation and in addition a fine) 
distinction between the greens, | 
tans, browns, and grays of the | 
terrain. 

In general, we may say that the, 
objects of the eye examination are | 
to determine the efficiency of the| 
visual apparatus, the coordination 
of the muscular movements of the 
two eyes, the adaptability of the 
eyes to changing conditions, the 
normal discernment of color and 
the presence or absence of any) 
disease or disorder, congenital or 
acquired, of the external or in- 
ternal eye. 

PART II. 
The Why of the Eye Examination 

To recapitulate, the wisdom of 
exacting very high standards in 
the examination of the eyes has 
never been questioned, because if 
a pilot is to fly safely— 

1. He must be free from acute, 
and especially chronic, affections | 
of the eyelids which tend to make | 
the eyes “water” or “gum up,”’ | 
and thus blur vision or cause the} 
victim to blink repeatedly and 
obscure vision because of the irri- | 
tating effect of light on the sensi-| 
tive diseased tissues. 

2. He must have keen visual 
acuity—the ability to see clearly 
and quickly what is transpiring 
about him when in the air, espe- 
cially so with the accelerated 
speeds now so common in which 
in an emergency a clear picture) 
of the conditions confronting the 
pilot may demand a split-second 
decision in order to avoid a crash. 
Persons with high degrees of far- 
sightedness, near-sightedness, or 
astigmatism, cannot see clearly 
without the aid of glasses—and 
glasses are fragile. 

3. He must be able to land on 
the proverbial dime and not under- 
shoot or overshoot his mark. If a 
pilot does not possess good depth 
perception, his landings as well as 
take-offs, and forced landings in 
an emergency, will be faulty and 
invite crashes. 

4. He must have eye-balls that 
are controlled by a smoothly work- 
ing set of eye: muscles. If a pilot 
does not have good muscle balance 
in his eyes he has difficulty in 
maintaining good binocular vision, 
and at times will see double. If 
there is only one ship in the air 
in the offing but he sees two, it 
doesn’t take a_ stretch of the 
imagination to picture the crash 
opportunities presented by one 
who has such an affliction. 

5. He must be able to read 
“close up.” Age takes its toll. The 
elasticity of the lens of the eye 
gradually diminishes and after the 
ages of 45 one needs reading 
glasses in order to see near ob- 
jects clearly. A pilot over that age 
—and there are beginning to be 
a goodly number of the pioneers 
in aviation now in that group— 
needs glasses now in order to read 
his maps and other aids to navi- 
gation requiring good vision at 
less than an arm’s length from 
the eyes. 

6. He must have a receiving 
portion of the eye that is entirely 
free from blemishes. If the in-| 
terior of a pilot’s eyes have be-: 
come diseased the effects are 
brought out when the examining 
doctor looks into his eyes with the | 
instrument called the ophthalmo- | 
scope. Sometimes the inner lining | 
of the eye—the retina—becomes 
so damaged that large parts of it, 
no longer function and register 
visual sensations without in any 
way impairing central visual | 
acuity or ability to see clearly 
when looking directly ahead. To 
a pilot these blind areas are ex- 
tremely important because when 
looking directly ahead he must 
also be able to receive impressions 
and cee things from other angles. 
This he sometimes cannot do if his 
internal receptive apparatus of the 
eye is abnormal. 

7. He must know his colors. 
Good color vision is -absolutely 
essential on the part of a pilot. 


of women are color blind to such 
a degree as to be disqualified for | 
occupations requiring color dis-| 
crimination, and it is estimated | 
that twice that percentage have 
sub-normal color perception which | 
should disqualify them for flying, 
especially in military formations. 
The Army lays down very sound | 
reasons for the stress that should 
be placed on the detection of color 
blindness of prospective military 
aviators, and I can make my 
point clear by quoting from them. 
The reasons, briefly outlined, are 
as follows: 

“(a) The recognition of various 
luminous signals such as field 
boundary lights, obstruction lights, 
navigating lights, and rocket sig- 
nals. Distinctive colors are em- 
ployed to signify various vital 
conditions and prompt compre- 
hension of their portent is essen- 
tial for efficient military flying. 

“(b) The recognition of colored 
flags and other day-time signalling 
devices. 

“(c) The ability to discriminate 
of 


between varying conditions 
terrain by the colors thereof. For 
example: a field of a certain 


shade of green may indicate a 
pasture or similar area of short 
grass whereon a safe landing can 
probably be made. An adjacent 
flat area of a different shade of 
green may indicate a soft boggy 
marsh where a dangerous nose- 
over or even a bad crash may be 
anticipated. Again, a brown area 
indicated a plowed field with soft 
and dangerous surface, and in 
some cases its condition as to 
saturation with water may even 
be detected by variations in shade. 
Nearby, may be an area of yel- 
lowish-brown differing very little 
from the plowed field in color, 
but with sufficient difference to 
indicate that this is a field of 
dried grass or short dry weeds, 
which may prove a safe place to 
put the wheels down. In a forced 
landing on difficult or dangerous 
terrain, when the ‘pilot has but a 
few seconds to locate the most 
desirable spot to effect a landing, 
the accuracy of color discrimina- 
tion is of vital importance, be- 
cause once he has chosen a field 
and has lost altitude in reaching 
it, there is no opportunity to make 
a second choice. Rain, light fog, 
and cloudy conditions, e*pecially 
(Continued in Col. 5) 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
against the elimination of travel- 
ing and other allowances. It may 
be recalled that some few domestic 
companies discontinued some of 
the standard allowances when they 
adopted the legal scale, and re- 
stored them only after a struggle. 
The foreign law retains the same 
privilege as the domestic law with 
respect to modifying the scale by 
collective bargaining, but only in 
one direction. The terrain differ- 
ential is made payable over all 
routes which, since most of the 
foreign operation is during the 
hours of daylight, should make the 
monthly total comparable to that’! 
generally obtaining in this coun- 
try. Because of the lack of navi- 
gational facilities, the long flights 
over water, jungle, and mountain- | 
ous terrain, and the discomfort, | 
inconvenience, and increased cost 
of living in foreign lands, the pi- 
lots so engaged are certainly en- 
titled to as much compensation, if) 
not more, than domestic pilots. 
Both the domestic and foreign 
laws, 
only propose to establish minimum 








| standards which may be increased 


where warranted by negotiation. 
Now all that is left to do is for 
Congress to agree and everything 





About 3.5% of all men and 0.7% 


will be as it should be. 


it should be remembered, | 


RUSSELL OWEN STRESSES | 
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(Continued from Page 1) | 
the skill and courage that distin- 
guishes them when they were fly- | 
ing the night mail over mountains | 
and through storms with little aid | 
except a compass and a few other | 
simple instruments. 

Up to Pilot 

The airplane pilot is much like! 
the captain of an ocean liner. The 
sea captain has at his command all | 
the navigation aids that modern | 
science can give him, but there are 
times when, on a storm - swept 
bridge, he must depend on his own 
iron nerve and the experience of 
years if he is to save his ship. So 
the pilot, despite weather reports 
and radio, is sometimes on his own 
resources, and if he comes through 
—as he usually does—it is because 
he has a level head, and remembers 
the vagaries of storms and the 
ground over which he is passing. 
Good pilots develop an instinct for 
flying, something which they can- 
not explain, but which comes after 
years of plowing through all kinds 
of weather. 

But before a pilot is on his own 
in the air a lot of things must hap- 
pen. The average air passenger 
has little knowledge of the prepa- 
rations for a safe flight of three or 
four hours over a division on a 
transcontinental trip. Let us see 
what occurs in connection with a 
flight from Cleveland to Newark 
—both before and after the take- 
off. 

The pilot comes to the field an 
hour before. There are many types 
of pilots, but they all have one 
quality in common—a calm and 
confident alertnes:. He wears a 
uniform and a cap, and as custo- 
dian of the mail he carries a pis- 
tol. As a rule he is married and 
has children, and may grow flowers 
for recreation. The old time, hap- 
py-go-lucky hedge-hopper no long- 
er exists on air transports. He 
has either been killed or fired. The 
modern transport pilot is keenly 
conscious of his responsibility. 

Lowering Sky 

Outside there is a lowering gray 
sky, from which heavy, wet snow 
is falling. Visibility is limited, ev- 
en on the ground. From all over 
the Eastern part of the country, 
weather reports have been coming 
in every hour. They are pasted 
on a big board at one end of the 
operations office, and a_ good 
weather map may be prepared 
from them before each flight. 

There must be a 400-foot ceiling 
at Newark and visibility of one 
mile, or the Department of Com- 
merce will not permit the plane to 
take off. There must also be an 
alternate airport which can be 
reached by the plane with its nor- 
mal fuel supply, where there is a 
1,500-foot ceiling and visibility of 
two miles. (This rule is the best 
guarantee of safety that has been 
adopted, and it was strengthened 
after the death of Senator Cut- 
ting in a crash in Missouri last 
year.) And the plane must have 
forty-five minutes’ reserve fuel 
when it reaches this alternate air- 
port. 

Study Map 

For some time the pilot and dis- 
patcher pore over the weather 
map, planning the trip and the 
way it shall be flown. Either the 
dispatcher or the’pilot may decide 
to cancel the flight, if either one 
doubts that it is safe. The final 
decision is up to the pilot. If he 
does not think it is safe, he does 
not fly, and no one replaces him. 

“Well, let’s go,’’ says the pilot. 
He gathers up his papers, which 
he must turn in at the end of the 
run; these give the weather con- 
ditions at the time of leaving, the 
number of passengers, weight, fuel 
and other details. The plane has 
been in only a few minutes from 
Chicago, so it is warmed up. 

Elaborate precautions have been 
taken to make that ship safe be- 
| fore it begins its run. At the end 
of every flight three mechanics go 
over the plane for two hours, and 
|at intervals of forty and eighty 
| hours of flying time it receives a 
/more detailed inspection. After 
|short periods instruments, radio 
| sets, generator and other delicate 
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| in the early morning or towards 

evening, render color discrimina- 
Sain’ india i from an altitude very ditf.- 

The pilot taxies out to the end| cult, even for the normal eye; for 


of the runway, where the plane is |the individual with inadequate 
|eolor discrimination, such condi- 


| 
| 


bits of mechanism are replaced. 
And at the end of 400 or 500 
hours the plane is sent to the 
shops, where the engines are com- 
pletely overhauled; everything that 


might have worn slightly is re- 
placed. 


partly shrouded in the falling) _. : 
snow. Each motor is opened up | “ons will prove supremely haz- 
to make sure that jouncing over ®™d0us and may easily end in 


sa = be the meeting — ae m 7 ‘ 
as not caused any trouble in the! _ e retina, the human kodak 
fuel lines. But engines seldom give film, becomes diseased, like an old 
trouble now; they are the best . film it becomes spotted. This may 
that the airlines ever have had. oo in a condition known as 
The field dispatcher gives the night blindness. The eyes may sec 
signal that the air is clear, and satisfactorily in day time but there 
the plane takes off. Up through will be a state of blindne-s at 
the snow it climbs and in a few/ night. The fields of vision become 
minutes there is nothing to be contracted, so that while objects 
— a S —_ —. sing pre hips may be seen, thos 
ot watches e dials for a few at the side are poorly seen. When 
minutes to make sure that the en-| a flight surgeon has the examinee 
gines are functioning perfectly,| look straight forward and an- 
although he would not be terribly |nounce when he sees the exam- 
worried if one stopped, for these iner’s fingers moving in from the 
planes must be able to take off on| side, the finger fixation test, he 
one motor, if necessary. Every is testing for the width of the 
few months the pilot must pass | fields of vision. The ominous sig- 
the test of taking off with one mo-/| nificance of night blindness in a 
tor cut, and then make turns with’ pilot is self evident. 
er against the dead engine, just! If one has defective eyes, that 
= wae — nage Tatar defect will become much magn.- 
ms pe was a “ ‘che © fied in altitude flying. Whereas 
- pipe a a } e may be the seven percent of normal eyes will 
most experienced pilot in the coun-| show contracted fields of vision 
try, but he must take the tests. at high altitude, fifty , 
: a 5 y percent of 
There is a flutter of broken defective eyes will show 
cloud past the cockpit window, the ty. ad fields. Fifty 1 rae 
¢ 1 iw, & racted fields. Fifty percent of 
vapor grows bright as if with in- normal eyes show a decrease ji 
ternal light, and then the plane focusing power Fati ue rom 
shoots above the rolling, glistening , commodation is. pay acl 
’ on is known to be more 
floor of the cloud layer and sun-| yapid ; : : . 
“a fare tS : rapid at high altitudes. A pilot 
light gleams on the silver wing. may hav. ly ali . 
In the pilot’s ear is the tickin at SS a a ee in 
MoUs & vision on the ‘ound ‘ 
a , : > ground but that 
of the radio - beam signal which | gefec a F 
ae : efect may become so serious at 
guides him, either a dash and a Ititudes th F 
dot or a dot and a dash, de di Se Sak Re WH sen Somiie. 
and ¢ , depending Lack of : ; : 
pags : ack of oxygen at high altitude 
on which side of the beam he is results in general hum: F 
flying. Radio beams, which are di- The ilot or pe ao fatigue. 
RY cad eg SA 3 > pilot who without necessity 
é pulses, are set at inter ts the habi . . 
vals along the route and send out Tat ee Ge, ee 
é , out' sands of feet high hz 
Morse signals constantly, in the di- : : : menor thaw the 
: 5 stantly, exigencies of the flight de 
: g emand, 
rection of flight. They are nar-| ;. subjecting his whole body 
row at the point of origin, but aia eckitie .° ; ome — and 
reach a width of seven miles. oe Ft, ae —s have 
. atent defects, to a strain that is 
‘ Gets Signal likely to induce pr ive wee 
When the pilot gets one signal eninge of the P a tec weak- 
he knows he is on the right side of e i t So, oe eee 
the beam, where he should be; the siteatan eo 
other signal warns him that he has. 4 survey of 80,000 employees 
strayed over to the left; and a con- 1" industries, conducted by the 
stant buzz, which is a mixed sig- U.S. Public Health Service showed 
nal of the two, shows he is riding *®® Percent wearing glasses but 
down the center lane. The beams! nearly 40,000 had defective vision. 
shift a little sometimes, but they Illumination by which we read is 
are the best guides for the purpose measured in terms of foot candle 
as yet discovered and adjustments POWer, the light of a standard 
can be made for their eccentrici- ae at a distance of one foot. 
ties, if they are not too erratic. ne requires 10 w 20 foot candles 
“Plane No. 1026,” the pilot calls © read ordinary type but for the 
into his radio telephone, which con- | finer type, read over long periods 
—_— him with the dispatcher he hn need “g to 50 foot candles. 
as just left. “Out on top, 4,000 e speed of seeing increases 
feet, visibility unlimited.” = the degree of illumination. 
“Tt seems to be getting thick at e eye sees well, only when it 
Newark,” the dispatcher answers. ap rest, that period in the midst 
“You may have to go north and Of ever constant eye movements 
land at Albany. I’ll let you know.” known as fixation pauses. In 
The pilot grins ruefully at his reading we see three or four 
co-pilot, who has been listening in.| Words at a time then the eyes 
The plane climbs until it is at 10,-|;move on to another group of 
000 feet. The throttled motors| words. Ninety-five percent 
hum softly with a minimum of vi-| reading time is devoted to fixa- 
bration. 






to relax, every sense subconscious- | to one half second. Looking from 


ly alert, however, for a change in|a rapidly moving vehicle the eyes 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 


WIDOWS 


| Receive | 


| develop a rapid, spasmodic oscilla- 
| tion, 

objects. This 
| jerking of the eyes observed also 





and is known as nystagmus. The 


Deep appreciation has been ex- 
pressed by the widows of the de- 
|ceased members of the Air Line 
| Pilots Association upon receipt of 
the official ALPA emblem voted 
them by the Central Executive 
Council at its last regular meeting. 

Approximately 40 widows re- 
ceived emblems, which include all 
those whose addresses were avail-| A discussion of the reasons fo 
able, and letters of acknowledge-' testing depth perception will ap 
ment and thanks have been almost’ pear in another article. 
unanimous in return. | Dr. Ralph Green. 


impaired light. 

















of 


The pilot turns over the | tion pauses, intervals in which the 
| controls to his mate and leans back | eyes are motionless for one fifth 











trying to fix on passing 
is a condition of 





| when one is dizzy as from being 
| subjected to whirling chair tests 












| ceaseless, unending movements of 
EMBLEMS ;one’s eyes during the waking 
hours, results in fatigue at the end 

of the day. If that day is a pilot’s 
day of flying in which he looks 
at rapidly moving objects it is ad- 
vantageous that he have good eves 
and strong eye muscles and that 
as the sun sinks beneath the hori- 
zon and he begins a night flight 
he shall have a reserve of ey? 
energy to meet the conditions of 
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2) (Continued from Page 6) 
towards [§ the quality of the signals, for an 
crimina- uneven motor. His eyes run idly 
-y ditf._ § over the many instruments, which 
eye; for § read “All’s well.” At the end of 
idequate the half-hour intervals he calls the 
1 condi- dispatcher again to report his po- 
aly haz- sition, altitude and the weather. 
end in Contact Flying 
“Maybe you can get into New- 
_ ark, after all,” he is told. ‘They 
- gran think it is going to lift a bit and 
"his may continue to improve. ; 
Aun as This contact with the ground is 
may se the most important part of organ- 
wat there ff ized transport flying. The pilots 
teen at occasionally rebel at the regula- 
Rianne tions and instructions, but most 
Dine pilots know the value of the rules 
ee “im and rely on them. 
7 Not many months ago a pilot 
8 oe took off in uncertain weather for 
-xamine’ @ Newark and found when about 
ang bn- half-way there that the Newark 
le exam- § cather was so bad he could not 
from the Bind. He was told to go north to 
ae, he an alternate field. But on the way 
1 of the § 1. thought conditions were improv- 
nous =18- § ing, and he started again for New- 
less In a @ .+k — without instruction. He 
could not make it and turned 
yes, that B north. But by that time he had 
h magn.- § used some of his reserve fuel and 
Whereas § he had to land. He did so, crack- 
eyes will B ing up the plane and injuring a 
of vision § f.w passengers. He was discharged 
ercent of § \hien he left the hospital. 
iow con- Cutting Crash 
ercent of The plane which crashed in Mis- 
crease in § souri, killing Senator Cutting, got 
ie of ac-B into difficulties because of bad 
» be more § judgment. It was bound for St. 
A pilot — Louis, where the weather was thick 
defect in § and landing was impossible. The 
but that § pilot started for an emergency 
serious at § field, but too much time had been 
-e double. § wasted and the plane ran out of 
h altitude § gas twenty miles from the field. 
n fatigue. B By that time, anyway, the field was 
necessity § covered by fog. Not long ago a 
ring thou- § transport cracked up in the Rock- 
than the § ies, killing every one aboard. The 
| demand, — pilot and co-pilot were experienced 
body and §—{ men; they had been over the 
may have § course hundreds of times. Either 
iin that is {they had turned on their cockpit 
sive weak- § lights in order to make up their 
or seeing Blogs before getting in, and thus 
save themselves time, or they had 
employees § become careless and did not realize 
d by the that they were too close to the 
ice showed § Mountain top for safety. Altime- | 
lasses but ™ ters do not always register accu- 
tive vision. — lately within 100 feet. : 
we read is The most extraordinary acci- 
oot candle § dent, however, was that of the 
. standard § Pilot who rammed the top of a hill 
one foot.™ in the Catskills last year, killing 
Jot candles § all in the plane. This pilot usual- 
ut for the & ly flew high by instruments, but on 
ng periods § this trip, for some unknown rea- 
ot candles. § 50M, he chose to do contact flying 
increases#— keeping in touch with the 
lumination.@ ground. It was not a dangerous 
ly when it day, although there were heavy 
n the midst tain squalls. He apparently flew 
movements into one of these, which lasted 
pauses. In longer than he expected, tried to 
» or four Pull up out of it—and it was too 
rog i late. 
5 aaa ot Human Element 
vercent of Human judgment failed in all of 
ed to fixa- these cases, and human error 1s 
n which the Something which cannot be guard- 
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ed against, whether on the part of 
a railroad engineer, the captain of 
a Titanic or a Morro Castle or the 
pilot of an airplane. There will 
always be some mistakes. 

Our Newark-bound plane passes 
over Bellefonte, where there is a 
radio beam station, and as the 
plane goes by there is a short 
break in the signals, because of the 
so-called blind spot directly above 
the station. This gives the pilot 
a check on his actual position, for! 
the ground is invisible. The Belle- 
fonte beam will extend half way} 
to Newark and then the Elizabeth 
beam will be picked up. 

Through Mist | 

About half an hour out the) 
plane begins its gradual descent, 
for if it came down too rapidly 
from 10,000 feet the swiftly in- 
creasing pressure would cause 
vain in the ears and headache. 
The pilot has the controls now and 
presently the plane dives into the 
blanket of clouds again..the sun is 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
most of us have. He even has the 


mother-in-law on how 
should be done. We were disap- 
pointed on our last visit to note 
the lack of attention on the part 
of that audience. 
is that he was a brave boy to 


mother-in-law. He’ll learn. 

Lil Abner 

| Ossie Uttenweiler, copilot, has 
| not wrecked his new car yet. May- 
be it is because of the flood con- 
| ditions in Pittsburgh. Or, maybe 





jit is because he and “Death Val-| 


All we can say | 


tackle a combination of wife and| 


Writing Book 


Scroggins is writing a new book | 
temerity to instruct his wife and on ducks. 
things! Quack, You’re It.” 


The title is, “Quack 
This is to be 
followed by “Ducks :and Their 
Sleep and Hearing.” 


Ask Bud Baker who is in com- | 
mand of the ship—the guy with his | 


name on the manifest or the mug 
who hogs the throttles and won’t 


| let go? 


Who said one way we can get 
some new equipment is to leave a 
couple of Boeings in the hangar 


|overnight and let nature take its 
| course? 


\ley” have been spending most of | 


| their time in a nice cheerful ceme- 
tery where they-can go into a very 
deep gloom and decide the “world 


‘is agin ’em.”’ 


Ossie laughed once | 


| while on a flight to Pittsburgh and | 


| 
lous. You never can tell what a 


| start might lead to. However, he 
|seems to be acting normal again 
jand, while I still carry a gun, I 
| leave it in my bag instead of under 
the seat. 
Ralph Reed, copilot, “Lil Abner 
from Georgia,” who knows all 
| about rasstling mountin’ style, is 
| getting an awful reputation for 
| truthfulness. He never sees much 
ice when you want to cancel and 
always manages to recall horrible 
tales of blood and fire caused by 
ice when he has a date and doesn’t 
want to leave. Ice conditions are 
much worse too when he is tired. 
Speed Tables 
‘“‘Slap-stick”” McKee is construct- 
ing more complicated tables of 
speed, drift, and course, supposed- 
\ly for the use of pilots. It has 
made a lot of work for most of us 
and caused the burning of a lot of 
midnight oil trying to learn to add 
again. if we don’t arrive within 
| say we will, it makes a bum out of 
us to the tower men. Just for 
that we are going to make him fly 
98% instead of 95% of the time. 
Jimmy Graham, Washington re- 
serve pilot, is getting the weather 
bureau to change the name of that 
|low that hangs along the Alaskan 
coast to “Graham’s Low.” It al- 
ways manages to get down as far 
as the ridges on Sunday for trip 
|number three, Jimmy’s weekly 
|trip. It is reported that he has 
| bought a part interest in the Hi- 
|Hat Club in Washington. Maybe 
|this is why his funds are tied up 
|and he can’t get a new car for 
| spring. 


Tax Time 

Jimmy Rinker, also of Washing- 
ton, says twins sure do come in 
handy around income tax time. 
Still he is a little afraid to try it 
again because the Government 
might owe him money. On the 
other hand, if he had, say, six 
sets of twins he might win a prize 
or somethin’. We are having a 
hard time selling him on the idea. 

Casey Pierman certainly knows 
his farm. He usually starts talk- 
ing about farms when we are on 
instruments. Apparently he has 
been a first class midwife to hun- 
dreds of cows, pigs, horses, and 
miscellaneous birds and _ beasts. 


This keeps our minds from dead | jy bested. 


spots, other ships and ceilings, and 
by the time we arrive (if we 
haven’t passed the damn place) 
our worries are over. Casey’s 
idea is that there is no use worry- 
ing until you get there and if you 
don’t get there because of shifting 
mountains, radio towers, and other 


| it made your reporter a little nerv- | 





COUNCIL No. 54 IS 
IN FINE CONDITION 


BY PILOT L. W. ASHWELL 
Council No. 54—NWA 
Billings, Mont. 





Recently Council 54 notified this | 


| very junior copilot that the posi- 


forty-five seconds of the time we|! 


| 


| 


tion of correspondent had been re- | 


cently filled, by this destroyer of 

pilot’s confidence in the coming 

“captains” of the Association. 

Council 54 has only itself to blame 

and “Old Man of the Mountains 

Hale” for this grievous mistake. 
Air Captains 

Regarding ‘“‘Captains,” now that 
the aviation industry is showing a 
definite shift to the terminology of 
the sea, at least for the personnel 
in control, or hope that they are, 
the suggestion is in order for a 
new name for our Association, Air 
Line Captains and Mates Assn., 
Int. And will the “Captains” wear 
the traditional gold braid stripes? 

What a boon to the clothing in- 
dustry and the envy of all inland 
water and ferry boat officers, and 
will Chief Pilots be Commodores 
or Admirals? The former sounds 
like the stuff. 

Her Majesty Montana and the 
equally sovereign states of Idaho 
and Washington have treated the 
members of Council 54 with ex- 
treme kindness this winter, for 
which the various members are 
truly thankful and the Operating 
Personnel at St. Paul well pleased. 
The company provided excellent 


| equipment and Old Man Winter is 


beating a hurried retreat, satisfied 
that with the careful attention Mr. 


Whittemore gave the problem, fur- | 


ther attempt to interrupt opera- 
tions is useless. In fact the Land 
of Shining Mountains, the Ever- 


green Playground, and good hunt- | 


ing are already fighting spring 
fever. 
In Good Shape 

The Council is in excellent finan- 
cial condition, thanks to the North- 
west Airlines’ four flights a day 
and the ability of the Council 
members to exchange that beauti- 
ful piece of properly stamped, 
signed and sealed paper for what 
it takes to get along. Sincere 
thanks to the company. 

As a parting thought, why not a 
directory of members, showing 
line or council membership? 

To the membership of the Asso- 
ciation from Council 54: Sincere 


‘best wishes for continued success 


| Association a 


and to the companies making our 
success, may our 
problems be the same cooperative- 





INCORPORATED 


ships, you will never know it any- | 
way, so why worry. Casey never 


asks the pilot where he is because, | 


says he, “If I don’t know where I 
am and the pilot doesn’t happen to 
know either, that makes 100% of 
not knowing where you are, where- 
as if I don’t say anything then the 
pilot thinks I know where I am 
and that makes only 50% of the 
crew lost.” Nice going, Casey. 
We are glad you told us. That 
just shows the confidence our co- 
pilots have in us. 





SCRIBE WRITES 


BY PILOTS WILLARD AND 
HEFNER, Inc. 
Council No. 19—AA 
Fort Worth, Tex. 





Even if the boys who work in| 


these here parts aren’t born with 
the Texas and cowpunching spirit, 
it doesn’t take them long to absorb 
it after being exposed to it for a 
while. It has even been absorbed 
to such an extent that we’ve heard 
a sturdy conservative like McCon- 
aughey is roaming the ranges, 
crooning “Gimme My Boots and 
Paddle.” To calm his enthusiasm 


the doctor has told him to take a| them, 


week or so off and rest up. But 


| days. 


you can hardly blame him with all 
the rope throwing and flag waving 
that’s going on down here these 
We’ve just polished off the 
Southwestern Exposition and stock 
show, which brings the best rodeo 
of the year to Ft. Worth. This is 
really a bad influence on guys like 
Stormy Mangham. Now he wants 


| to go out on every run swinging a 


gun and a rope and hollering 
“Yippee” on every radio contact. 
We still have before us the Texas 
Centennial and we stand aquiver 
when we think what it might bring. 
One of the new boys asked what 


| the Alamo was and the indignant | 


natives rode him out of town on a 
rail. 
Tie Game 

Oné never knows when one has 
a little diplomat in one’s home, 
does one? (Answer: No, one 
doesn’t.) So we found out when 
Bowe emerged victorious from a 
three-way tie for the last seat in 
the Executive Council of ALPA, 
spur line No. 19. Whether he 
passed around cigars to the right 
people or just what, will never be 
known. And maybe we shouldn’t 
call it the last seat as that’s held 
by Sweetie Davis as copilot repre- 
sentative since Vic Miller has 


moved over to the left side of the! 


cockpit. 

It’s hard to get in and out of the 
Ft. Worth office now because of 
all the new copilots that are being 
hired at present. Of these we’re 
glad to welcome Homer Truax and 
Dale Francis, late of Bowen Air- 
lines, who have hitched their wag- 
on to American for as much of the 
better and as little of the worst as 
possible. Some of the others are 


| Robinson, Bledsoe, Allen, Christ- 


ner, Perdue, Reid, and Suther- 
land. All of them are getting 
checked out as to the ways and 
means of a copilot and mostly how 
to mother a mail pouch to its cor- 
rect destination. 
Writes Poem 

Like the trees that are a-bud- 
ding and the flowers that are a- 
growing, our company continues to 
develop and grow. 
is rising; mothers, keep your 
daughters at home.) Russell Ar- 
den has moved down to Ft. Worth 


jalong with Dick Fagin and Vic 
| Miller. 
|social prestige. McCray, Davis, 
| McInnis, 
|their S. A. T. Ratings, with Van 
| Brown and Stroud from Dallas on 
| deck. 

| And to conclude this story, we’ll 
sing you this little ditty: 


There once was 
Petteway, 
Who spurned a hoss from the boss 
as a give-away. 
But later desiring, 
The very same hireling 
Paid $40 and learned not to be 
that-away. 


a pilot named 





DeWITT TELLS 
OF FLOOD AREA 


BY PILOT AL H. DE WITT 
Council No. 22—AA 
Newark, N. J. 

While floods raged in New Eng- 
land, washing out bridges, dams 
and roadbeds, the airplane became 
the only means of transportation 
from Boston to the north and west. 
| Hartford, which appeared to 
| have slipped into the swollen Con- 
| necticut river, was the most tragic 
| scene in this section. As the river 
rose from day to day, we saw 
stranded cars become submerged 
and houses gradually sink into the 
muddy swirl. The Municipal Air- 
port could still be located by the 
checkered roofs of the hangars, 
protruding from twenty feet of 
water. 

Today, in the receding water, it 
was disturbing to see that some of 
the housetops had nothing beneath 
and a couple of gasoline 








Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 





(Ah, the sap! 


to join the ranks of the first pilots | 


McInnis and Kay have| 
gone to Memphis to replace their | 


and Hefner now have! 


OWEN 
Importance 


OF AIR PILOT 


(Continued trom Col. 1) 
lost and the big ship purrs down 
through the mist. 

There is a whirring grind un- 
derneath as the landing gear is 
forced down by an electric motor. 
It sounds like the self-starter on 
| an automobile. Presently the sig- 
| nals in the pilot’s earphones stop 
{and then come in again on the 
| other side of the radio station. He 
| swings the plane slightly and puts 
it on the Boston leg of the beam 
| to guide him to the field, watching 
|his instruments and darting 
| glances ahead and downward. He 
| is feeling for the ground he can- 
| not see. 

Radio Marker 

There is a sharp buzz in his ears 
and he knows he has passed a ra- 
dio signal marker some distance 
from the field, used for blind land- 
ings. There is a 500-foot ceiling, 
enough to clear anything, so he 
sticks the nose down a little more 
and holds the plane there, watch- 
ing over the side. And then, the 
clouds flutter and rip apart and 
below he can see the outlines of 
the field. The wheels touch the 
ground and the plane rolls up to 
the unloading platform. Another 
trip is over. 

It is the busy part of the day, 
between 5:30 and 6:30 p. m., when 
planes come in from all over the 
country. And because of the 
heavy traffic, converging at speeds 
of nearly 200 miles an hour, the 
danger of collision is so great that 
recently the Department of Com- 
merce ordered private planes off 
the air routes in bad weather. 

Adopt Rules 

All the air lines entering New- 
|ark have adopted cooperative 
rules governing the altitude at 
which the planes of each line shall 
fly when approaching the checking 
points leading to the airport. In 
an office at the field two line offi- 
cials, old pilots themselves, are 
now working out a system of c 
trol which they hope will eliminate 
this hazard. 

There are four checking points 
for planes coming into Newark— 
at Martin’s Creek for planes from 
the west, at Camden for planes 
from the south, at New Hacken- 
sack for planes from the north, 
and at Stamford for planes from 
the east. In the control room is 
a huge airplane map, on which all 
the radio beams in the Eastern 
area are marked. Along the beams 
the control men move little pieces 
of wood representing planes. 
| (Soon they will have a metal 
| board, on which the planes will 
| move mechanically.) From reports 
| received at the offices of the dis- 
| patchers for the various lines they 
| caleulate the speed at which the 
‘plane is traveling—it varies with 

the wind—and every fifteen min- 
utes they move all the pieces with 
the aid of calipers. 

Check Altitude 

Both men wear earphones. A 
signal buzzes and one of them 
listens a moment. 

“Did you get his altitude? 
Okay. Thanks.” 

He writes the number of the 
trip, the time, the position of the 
plane and the altitude on a black- 

| board. The calipers become busy 
again and the wooden markers all 
over the board are shoved forward 
‘after some hasty calculations. 
| Three of them begin to draw clos- 
| er to Newark. It is a thick night, 
| with a low ceiling, not much above 
the legal limit of 400 feet. There 
_are quick telephone calls to the 
| dispatchers of the lines. 

__ “Hold No. 10 at Camden, and 
| don’t let him in till we clear him,” 
| is the order. Another line is told 
to hold its plane at Hackensack. 

“Hold them? How do you do 
that? Can planes pull up at a 
stop signal and wait until it drops 
and give them the right of way?” 

Fly Beam 

“Oh, they fly back and forth 
on the beam at the altitude we 
give them, or on their own alti- 
tude if it is correct, until we let 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
them know that all planes are out 
of the way.” 

The other plane gets clearance 
orders and starts down, following 
the same method used by the pilot 
of the Cleveland plane; as soon as 
he is down, the control room tells 
the dispatcher of the third line to 
bring in his plane, and when it 
lands the last of the trio comes 
safely to rest. 

Not long ago there were two 
planes coming in from the south, 
about two minutes apart. That 
seemed safe enough, so the control 
room told them to come ahead as 
it was a clear night, but to watch! 
out for each other. As they got 
near the field the pilots were told| 
to switch on the landing lights so | 
their relative positions could be) 
determined. One light came on 
and then another. That was all 
right, but just as the observers 
were about to turn away, another | 
pair of landing lights appeared 
between the two transports, where | 
no plane should have been. 

Trained Pilots 

“That’s what turns our hair 
gray,” says one of the control| 
men. “Just when you have every-| 
thing nicely arranged, some little 
buzzard, flying for the fun of it, 
comes bustling into the picture, 
and how can you get him out? 
All we could do was to warn the 
pilots and chase them away from 
him.” 

Yes, the human element is very 
important in flying, and all the 
Congressional committees in the 
world won’t displace it. But the 
Government and the air lines are 
doing their best to limit dangers 
that are inherent in it. The old 
pilots, many who are now superin- | 
tendents of divisions, say that the 
recruits among transport pilots — 
largely from the army and navy — 
are quicker to learn and better 
trained technically than ever be- 
fore. And they have the old air-| 
mail pilots’ experience to build 
upon. 


ALPA ISSUES 


Warning for 


AIR PILOTS 


Before our members accept em- 
ployment outside of the United | 
States, Headquarters urgently rec- | 
ommends that they permit the As- | 
sociation to investigate carefully | 
the company or individual offering 
such employment. 

This warning comes as the re-| 
sult of extremely unpleasant ex- 
periences had by various members. 
The following excerpt from a let- 
ter just recently received at Head- | 
quarters is typical: | 

“Yesterday I returned from a| 
very romantic country—but that is 
all I can say for it. Living ex- 
penses are terribly high—at least 
twice what they are in the States. 
It is no place for a man to take 
his family. The company I worked 
for paid only $300.00 and a mar- 
ried man simply could not break 
even unless he lived like a native 
on rice and beans. 

“Further details on conditions 
generally, flying, etc., down there 
will be sent to you later. In the 
meantime,if you hear of any ALPA 
men who are thinking of going 
down there, have them get in 
touch with Headquarters before 
they go because the whole set-up 
is very weird and if one is not 
very, very careful he is likely to 
get caught down there and HAVE 
to stay. It seems much as if that 
is what they want and I got out 
just by the skin of my teeth.” 

H--dquarters strongly advises 
that for his own protection, any 
member offered a position outside 
of the United States immediately 
contact the Association for aecu- 
rate information on the company 








| 








or individuals offering employ- 
ment. 
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is less than twelve hours. The 


storage tanks reclined in some| change was made the fifteenth of 


trees a few miles from their plant. 
Row boats were still seen paddling 
in the streets but the worst is 
passed and reconstruction will 
soon begin. 

A teletype message which caught 
my eye announced a certain air-| 
port in the flood area was still 
available for use, amphibians only. | 

But with airplanes rushing} 
serum to the stricken sections and | 
the airlines crowded with travelers, | 
it is safe to say that aviation has | 
climbed another round. 

Now to dive in and bring to the 
surface a few personal items. 

Tommy Boyd in his spare time | 
is finishing off four aspirants for | 
S. A. T. R.’s. Augie Keim, Clar-| 
ence Harmon, Herb Clark, and 
Shoff will likely be again normal 
by the time of this issue. 

Dave Cooper is spending the 
second week of his vacation under 
the hood of the blind flying ship, 
after a week in the open at Syra- 
cuse. 

In his quiet way, Roscoe Kent 
slipped off and betook himself a 
wife and is making his home at 
Newark. R. C. Lewis, his second 
pilot, was his best man. 

Sam Ross and his big car were 
transferred from Boston to New- 
ark where, as a first pilot, he is to 
be assigned a run. 

Ray Rumpler, now in Boston, 
replaced Sam as a second pilot 
even to the extent of fiddling with, 
boats. | 

Mickey Maguire is on his vaca- | 
tion, having headed south with his | 
car. 

A trip by air to the west coast | 
furnished Bill Shannon material | 
for his movie camera. With so} 
many shots taken, it’s not surpris- | 
ing if he is reeling at home for} 
some time. 

Duncan McCallum has again ac- | 
cepted responsibility as chairman | 
of our council, for which we are | 
grateful. 

With the aid of an air mail} 
stamp, I'll now send this off in a| 
dash to beat the deadline. 


| 


| 
ASK FLOOD RELIEF | 
DONATIONS | 


| 
| 








BY PILOT H.. P.. LITTLE } 
Council No. 52—UAL 
Newark, N. J. 

May I use my space in The AIR} 
LINE PILOT for a plea for funds} 
for the American Red Cross for| 
Flood Relief. “Give if you can, 
what you can.” As you all know, 
the suffering in many sections of 
the country has been terrible. | 
Your correspondent has seen a| 
good deal of it at first hand, both} 
from the air and on the ground. | 


Since a great many extra sections | 
have been flown by all the air- 
lines it follows that many pilots 
have made more money during this 
time than would otherwise have 
been possible. I ask that you share 
a portion of that extra pay with 
people who really need it. Make 
your check or money order payable 
to the American Red Cross and 
mail to your local Red Cross Chap- 
ter. If you don’t know the ad- 
dress of the local Chapter send it 
to the Washington office. PLEASE 
“GIVE IF YOU CAN, WHAT 
YOU CAN.” 


COUNCIL MOVES TO 
NEW HEADQUARTERS 





BY PILOT C. F. ZEIER 
Council No. 48—C and SAL 
(St. Louis, Mo.) 

You will notice by the heading 
of this article that our council 
headquarters has moved. The 
Memphis layover is no more, and 
we of the Northern division now 
fly only to St. Louis, while the 





boys on the South end have added 


another 258 miles to their trip.| more 


this month and Pat Gossett, Jim 
Benedict and Stew Hopkins moved | 
to New Orleans, leaving only 
Charley Quinn, Vic Hoganson and | 
myself to hold the fort up here. 
Owns Coupe 

A few days before leaving for 
the South, Pat asked “the man who 
owns one” ... and believed him, 
it seems. We understand it is a 
yellow convertible coupe. Pat 
says, “And is it yellow!” 

Bill Fry has left for the factory 
to bring back the first of our Elee- 





tras, and is expected about the 
first of April. (While the cat is| 
away...) A high old time is| 


contemplated by everyone break- 
ing in on the new equipment and 
examining the things to see what 
makes them tick. Arrangements 
have been made at Tulsa to wire 


}us when Bill goes over so we may | 
| be on the lookout and a checkered 


flag has been purchased, for we 
may have to flag him down in case 
he forgets the speed of the new 
ship and overshoots St. Louis. 
The mayors of the cities on our 
route have co-operated to the full- 
est extent within their power by 
proclaiming one minute of silence 
at noon on the day our Stinson 
“Ts” are retired from service. 
Expect Elections 

A recent mailing to all councils 
requested a vote on who should be 
the scribe for each group during 
this year. I have so far been un- 
successful in finding a victim to 
take over the duty from me but 


|expect to have an answer from 


one or two candidates before next 
issue. Perhaps Council 48 will 
have a different news-caster here- 
after and then it shall be my turn 
to get panned occasionally. 
Operations Manager Braun has 
notified the New Orleans office he 
expects to be down very soon, and, 
he says, if there are not too many 
prevaricators, he expects to catch 
a fish. Judging by some of the 
tales circulated he really should 


| take a tub along to carry them in. 


Pilot Horace Heising looked 
longingly through the fence at the 
greener grass and has moved on to 
more fertile pastures. Who it is 
that has acquired his able services 
is not yet made known to me but 


| we wish him success in his new 


venture. 
miss you. 
Moving Days 

Ever since my allusion to leap- 
year in the January paper I have 
been dodging “the gallant of 
Beale Street,’’ and dare not con- 
template what may happen when 
he does catch up with me. You 
see, he is nearly a head taller and 
tips the scales some thirty or forty 


So long, boy; we shall 


|it seems the better part of valor 
not to unnecessarily expose my- 
| self. 





| You may have noticed the lack | 


of the minute sketch of our pilots 
in the paper the past month or 
two. It has become necessary for 


me to move, and, between flying; who have been flying over the | 
my run, sleeping, and hunting| same line for eight years and are | 


house with the good wife there has 
not been a great abundance of 
time in which to pursue my liter- 
ary endeavors. It has taken eon- 
siderable time to find just the 
right place for the family. March 
is a bit early for the moving sea- 
son. While there are several suit- 
able residences vacant in our sec- 
tion of this city of I-don’t-know- 
how-many-homes, most of the 
owners either don’t want to rent 
to us and our Great Dane 
(HORSE, to you), or they insist 
on an iron-clad guarantee of six- 
ty-six and two-thirds per cent of 
each month’s salary check. And 
we didn’t tell them we are pilots, 
either. I am beginning to believe 
and more in_ telepathy! 


The wives of those of us left in| Well, at last we have managed to 


Chicago are slowly getting accus-| slip up on a poor property owner 
tomed to having us around every |} 
day, as our total time out of town) 


who good-naturedly agreed to ac- 
cept only half the old pay-check in 


exchange for the doubtful privi- 


lege of parking under his roof. | 


(I hope it doesn’t leak.) 

Time to change reels; see you 
next month. 

(Editor’s note: I wish to thank 
Pilot Zeier for his fine newsletters 


|during the past year, and believe 


that his council would benefit by 
re-electing him.) 





VAN COTT IS 
NEW AIR SCRIBE 


BY PILOT BYRON Q. VAN COTT 

Council No. 23—NPA 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
This poor, new, insignificant 
scribe has a tough row to hoe in 
trying to fill the able shoes of his 
predecessor, the literate attorney | 
at law, veteran of nine years air 

line flying, R. T. Elsmore. 

Pilot Promoted 
Our last article, written by 
Ray, had to deal with the promo- 
tion of A. W. Stephenson to 
Manager of Operations. We find 
Steve blossoming out in a brand 
new uniform, cap, suit, shirt, tie 
and all the trimmings. He must 
think his new job more remunera- 
tive than flying the line. We will 
admit the reason for the new togs 
however. Steve was flying south 
out of Pocatello, Idaho, one night 
last week when he was surprised 
by a duck which desired adm't- 
tance through the windshield. 
This duck deposited itself through- 
out the ship but mostly on Steve, 
leaving a very delicate conglom- 
eration of blood, feathers, glass. 
etc., ad infinitum. on his face and 
neck, and left Steve with a firm 
determination that his jugular 
vein had been severed. Steve de- 
cided a new uniform was cheaper 
than trying to clean the old one. 
Summer Flying 

Our interest, hope, and enthu- 
siasm is full to overflowing with 


the idea of starting our second 
summer’s flying into West Yel- 
lowstone. We will probably have 


four trips stopping there with 
anticipation of additional passen- 
ger sections. We contemplate a 
whirlwind excursion business with 
our Boeing “80” which is being 
worked over especially for tis 
service; continuous full length 
windows, one row of seats r-- 
moved and the other two set at 
45° angle, the baggage compart- 
ment removed, SIDI engines with 
controllable pitch props, new type 
landing gear, and brakes. All these 
changes will afford comfort and 
maximum visibility for sight-sec- 
ing over the important points of 
interest, such as: Old Faithful Inn 
and Geyser, Yellowstone Lake. 
Jackson Hole, Teton Peaks, Grand 


Dr. WHITEHEAD 


Praises Air 


LINE PILOTS 


A high tribute to the air line 








piloting profession was made by 
|Dr. Roy E. Whitehead, medical 
| director, United States Bureau of 
| Air Commerce, when he stated 
that out of the 718 pilots who fly 
| on scheduled air lines in inter- 
| state commerce, 677 have no phy- 
sical defects of any kind and the 
other forty-one have only minor 
defects which are of little or no 
consequence in flying. The Doc- 
tor cited this group—the air line 
pilots—as an outstanding example 
of “sound minds in sound bodie:.” 
This ideal of personal health, none 
too frequently attained in every- 
day life, is a prime requisite for 
the air line and military flier. 

In a report to the National 
Aeronautical Association, Dr. 
Whitehead declared: “The mental 
and nervous system is the most 
important part of the body in re- 
lation to flying.” The Air Line 
Pilots Association, in its plea for 
a reasonable limitation of flying 
hours, has long directed the pub- 
lic’s attention to the hazards of 
mental and nervous fatigue. 

In listing the comparative im- 
portance to the pilots of the five 
senses, sight, including color 
vision, ranks first. Whether the 
pilot is doing ordinary flying or 
instrument flying, his eyes are 
always busy and in this connec- 
tion Dr. Whitehead points out 


a misnomer as it only means that 
the pilot is flying blind as far as 
the ground is concerned, but he 


is not blind to his instruments or © 
To : 


to the interior of his plane. 


Dr. Whitehead’s knowledge, no 


totally blind person has ever suc- i 


cessfully flown an airplane. 


_ The sense of feeling, which is . 
highly complicated because of be- p 


ing tied up with the emotions and 
intellect of an individual is listed 
as next important after sight. 






that the phrase, “blind flying,” is § 


Pays 


Third in importance is the sense | 


of hearing, although acute hearing 
is not considered of paramount 
importance in aviation. Smell and 
taste are of less importance. 
Good Heart Needed 
Of major importance to the 


pilot is a good heart. He cannot 


be subject to fainting or epileptic 
fits. Fainting, while piloting an 
airplane, usually proves fatal. 

In discussing women in the pro- 


fession, the Doctor states that. § 


from a tempermental and mental 
standpoint, they make just as 
skilled pilots as men. However, 
from a_ physiological standpoint, 
many women are handicapped dur- 
ing certain times and it is not safe 
;for them to fly alone at such 


| pounds more, and, while big thing: | 
| sometimes come in small packages, ; 


Canyon of the Yellowstone, Mam-| times. 
moth, ete. The fishing has started| Aleohol and aviation do not 
and is said to be in high pitch.| mix, declared Dr. Whitehead. 


Hope a lot of you readers will be | 





able to enjoy West Yellowstone | 
Park this summer. 
Beat Deadline 
Could the Air Line Pilot bring | 
pressure to bear on first pilots | 


|erroneous in nomenclature? 

| _ This is a foul attempt to beat 
|the deadline, but I only had three 
| days notice. 


| 
| 
| 





FUEL DEVICE 
Installed 


Transcontinental & Western Air 
are installing on the entire 
fleet of Douglas DC-2 airliners a 
device which will enable pilots to 
operate motors on transport air- 
planes with fuel efficiency said to 
approach that of Diesel engines. 

The gadget is an exhaust gas an- 
alyzer which indicates on an elec- 
trometer when the mixture of gas- 
oline air burnt in the cylinders is 
ideal. 








Air Express 





| TWA has formed an independ- 
| ent air express system which will 
| be known as the General Air Ex- 
| Press headed by M. V. Little for- 
|merly with the Greyhound Bus 
Lines. 

Of particular significance is the 
co-ordination of the new system 
with Postal Telegraph and Kee- 
shin Transcontinental Truck Lines 
which is accepted in aviation cir- 
cles as a step toward eventual 
transportation of freight as well as 
express via air. 





HAVE YOU? 

HAVE YOU PURCHASED 
YOUR EMBLEM? If not, it is 
waiting for you at Headquarters. 
The cost is fifty cents. You may, 
in this way, identify yourself as 
an AIR LINE PILOT in good 
standing. 
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